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We reeume this week, for this department of the 
Obristian Union, a title which we believe was 
first employed by the ‘*Chr stian Weekly ” several 
years ago, but which has since, by adoption, be- 
come public property. The department itself 
has been a feature of the Christian Union since 
the editorial changes made in the fall of 1876; the 
title aptly describes its character. It is not a 
mere collection of editorial paragraphs on ‘‘ Topics 
of the Times;” for in it we aim to present to our 
readers a comprehensive, honest, impartial and 
measurably adequate though concise bistory of 
current haman progress, vor is it a ‘* Review of 
the Week;” for in this presentution we stand on 
the prow. not on the stern, of the ship, and seek to 
peint out the course of the immediate future rather 
than merely to reckon up the log for the imme- 
diate past. 


Prof. W. G. Samner, of Yale College, has been 
before Mr. Hewitt’s committee and bas given his 
view of the causes and the cure of hard times. 
The causes, he considers, are deep-seated and 
partly world-wide. The railroad, the telegraph 
and the steamship have revolutionized industry, 
mnade unnecessary the accumulation of stocks of 
goods, and so reduced the amount of labor re- 
quired to produce; the invention 4f machinery at 
first destroys capital and di-places labor,—thus 


| 


| 


of his industry. It cannot reduce machinery; 
that would be simply to reduce the production of 
wealth; for it is machinery that has cheapened 
luxuries and made the condition of the laboring 
man 80 immeasurably better that it was a century 
azo. It cannot determine the distribution of 
wealth; each man gets what comes to him by in- 
dustry, ability, education, energy and self-denial; 
society cannot fix his proportion for him. In brief, 
the present suffering is ‘‘the inevitable penalty 
the human race has to pay for the improvements 
it makes;” there is no way to prevent it; each man 
must go on ‘‘trying one thing after another till 
he betters his condition.” Prof. Summer's diag- 
nosis seems to us better than his preseription. 
The latter we have made a text for some remarks 
in another column. 


Mr. Butler in his New Haven speech presents 
clearly the issue between the ‘‘ Greenbackers”’ 
and the advocates of national financial honesty. 
He declares that greenbacks ought always to have 
been receivable for duties; that the bonds never 
should have been made payable in coin, or ex 
empt from taxation; that there never has been 
a currency of equal value all over the world, 
never a gold coin in this country the equivalent 
of any other country’s coin; that national banks 
are & Uutivoal nuisance and should be abolished; 
that banking should be done by the government 
and its protits taken by the people; and that if it 
is unconstitutional to tax the bonds that have 
already been issued the people who own them can 
be taxed. Whether it was originally wise to 
make our bonds payable in coin and to exempt 
them from taxation— whether, that is, it is cheaper 
to borrow money on bonds subject to taxation 
and payable in greenbacks, or on bonds exempt 
from taxation and payable in coin—is a question 
of finance not of honor, and is beside the present 
issue. The nation has made its promise, if sucha 
promise made by a Democracy under one adminis- 
tration may be repudiated under a new one there 
is an end to Democratic national institutions. 
There is something in the Bible about the man 
who swears to his own hurt, and changeth not, 
which we would recommend to Mr. Butler's atten. 
tive consideration, and which is as applicable to 
a nation as to an individual. The fact that there 
never has been a common coin currency among 
the nations of the earth is no reason why we 
should not work as rapidly as possible toward 
securing one. And as to governments under 
taking the banking busiuess for the people—until 
Congress shows itself competent to attend to its 
present business somewhat more successfully than 
it does now, the people will think twice before 
they entrust it with iarger duties, reeponsibilicies 
and powers. 


Postmaster-General Key visited Chieago last | ning out of New York. 


| thoroughly and extersively. 


Hayes is going West also, and will be in Chicago 
September 3, and shortly after the guest of the 
Minnesota State Agricultural Society at St. Paul. 
A Chicago company of old soldiers, known as the 
Union Veteran Club, has made its discourtesy to 
the position’ as well as the man conspicuous by 
declining to take part in receiving the President 
during bis visit, because he spoke kind words to 
ex-rebel soldiers in Georgia. Kearney is another 
political figure who has swung West within the 
week, amused ignorant curiosity, and disgusted 
decency at Chicago without apparent help to his 
own household. Hi- appearance at the West fails 
to awaken any special enthusiasm among work- 
ingwen. 


Comptroller Kelly’s persistent attacks upon the 
Department of Public Works bave met with a 
sharp rejoinder from Commissioner Allan Camp- 
bell. Mr. Kelly some three weeks since addressed 
a letter to the commissioner charging him substan- 
tially with falsifying the pay-rolls of his depart- 
ment, which Mr. Campbell now enswers with an 
indignant denial of the allegation and the counter 
charge that ‘‘thie letter, under a pretext of 
inquiry into these accounts, is merely the scontinu- 
ation of a systematic attack some time sinee com- 
menced by you [Kells |, to embarrass this depart- 
ment, ite employée, contractors, and agents, and, 
if possible, to bring diseredit upon its head.”’ 
Mr. Campbell represents about all there 1s of 
integrity and conservatism in the municipal 
government and ought to be cordially supported 
by the taxpayers in his controversy with the 
Comptroller. His suggestion of the necessity of 
vigorous and early measures to provide the city 
with a more adequate water supply deserves a 
larger public attention than it seems to have re- 
ceived; and the experience of Paris is conclusive 
in favor of his deetrine that different streets need 
different pavements, a conclusion not in the least 
negatived by the fact that under the Tweed ring 
some fraudulent and useless wood pavemeuts were 
laid. 


The Western railroacs have been giving large 
commissions to bo: h passenger and freigit agents 
outside their offices ‘These agents, in turn, have 
given away part of their coumissions in order to 
secure customers, end thus indirectly the lines 
have been eutt®_g under one another. The Sara- 
toga Railroad Conterence of last week has recum- 
wended the abolition of this system and the 
adoption of the method already generally adopted 
in the Bast, that of selling tickets only through 
regularly salaried officers. The assent to this 
change by ali the great lines is probable. It also 
proposed to carry out the pooling system more 
This system was 


| adopted several years ago by the trunk lines run- 


A comissioner is ap- 


the railroad has destroyed the stage-coach and | week for the firet time in his life, ran up to Mil- | pointed by the four great lines—the New York 


the canal, four years of war were spent in de- 
stroying capital, turning men out «f industry, and 
keeping them from producti-n,—the nation was 
all that time getting poorer, but sueceeded in 
shoving off the disasters for the time; the effect 
of paper money has been to draw men into the 
cities where is a surplus population, which 
must be redistributed throughout the agricultural 
districts, and the armies of tramps we read about 
are, he thinks composed of men who are seeking 
just this relief, especially by going West. Reme 
dies he has none to suggest. Government cannot 
aid emigration by any direct weans; it has simply 


to giv: man the greatest possible liberty for bis | 


development, and protection for the production 


| 


waukie and St. Paul, aud is nuw approaching 
California. He seeks special acquaivtance witt: 
the postmasters of leading towns for postal know!l- 
edge, and, being accompanied by bis family and 
other relations, seeks also pleasure. In Chicago 
he expressed the belief that the greenback move- 
ment would not make headway at the South, 
though the Southern Democracy was loud in de 
manding exclusive legal tender currency aud re- 
pudiation. He looks for fair and peaceable 
elections in the South, and a gain in Republican 
congressmen. If the country is disturbeu in 1880 
Mr. Key thinks General Girant will be the coming 
man, but he accepts the mention of his own name 
on that ticket merely asa compliment. President 


Central, the Erie, the Penneylvauvia and the 
Baltimore and Olio, the proportion ot fremgut 
which each ought to carry is determined upon by 


agreemnent; when either line gets more than its 


proportion notice is sent to the Commissioner, 


who is advised continually as to the propor- 
tion received by and under 
direction the surplus is forwarded to that line 
which has a deficieney. Uoder this arrangement 
the New York Central bas been carrying 33 per 
cent., Erie 33 per cent... Pennsylvania Central 25 
per cent., and Baltimore and Olio 9 per cent. of 
through Western freicghts. As Charles Francis 


each line, 


Adams has shown, such a eombi: ation is less in- 
jurious to the public than the ruinous competi- 
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tion which is the only alternative. It, however, 
makes the four great railroad corporations one, 
so far as the trading public are concerned. 


The yellow fever seems to be increasing rather 
than abating. One bundred and sixty-three new 
cases were reported in New Orleans last Sunday. 
Over 2,000 cases and 6) deaths have occurred 
in that city since the fever broke out. Some 
cases of noble heroism and some of cowardly 
desertion are reported; such an experience ex- 
hibits, as nothing else can, the extremes of human 
nature. It is impossible to express in words, 
adequately, the commingled contempt and indig- 
nation which one feels at reading the story of 
an absent citizen who, to the telegraphic message 
that his wife and children were taken with the 
fever, sent only the reply, ‘‘Take care of my 


family.”’ Subscriptions have been raised in sev- 
eral of the Northern cities forthe sufferers. In this 
city they have amounted to nearly 87,000. Prom. 


inent among those who have hazarded their lives 
in going to the relief of the sufferers are the 
members of the Roman Catholic sisterhoods. 


Professur Newcomb delivered before the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Science, 
at St. Louis, an opening address scarcely less 
significant, though less brilliant and aggressive, 
than the famous one of Mr. Tyndall. He sets in 
contrast two explanations of the operations of 
nature, oue the teleological explanation that those 
operations are under the control of and directed 
by one or more intelligent beings, for the purpose 
of accomplishing certain definite results, such as 
can be discovered by observation and study, and 
such as therefore prove the existence and the 
qualities of the being or beings who direct them; 
the other, the mechanical explanation that all 
processes of nature go on in accordanee with cer- 
tain comprehensible laws, each state of things 
being the necessary effect of the state which im- 
mediately precedes and the cause of that which 
immediately follows it. This mechanical theory 
he impliedly adopts. To the objection that it is 
atheistic he replies that ‘‘if this objection be 
valid then the whole progress of our knowledge 
of nature has been in this -irection, for it has 
consisted in reducing the operations of nature to 
a blind obedience to invariable law;” if it is not 
atheistic, then ‘‘there is nothing atheistic in any 
phase of the theory of evolution, for this consists 
solely in accounting for certain processes by natu- 
ral laws.” It seems to us that lrofessor New- 
comb’s supposed antithesis does not exist, that 
the teleological and mechanical explanations are 
not necesearily inconsistent with each other; but 
unquestionably his mechanical explanation would 
make sad havoc with very much of ‘‘ natural the- 
ology,” and would leave those whose faith in God 
depends upon arguments derived from the exter- 
nal world very much at sea. It would not, how- 
ever, have the sliglite-t tendency to weaken faith 
in @ personal, a present and a helpful God with 
those whose faith in him rest, not upon hypo- 
thetical arguments but upon the testimony of 
their own consciousness to his ‘spiritual corfort 
and power in their own lives. 


The desperate struggle of the Mohammedans 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina against the occupation 
of their provinces by Austria, connived at, if not 
directly fomented, by the Porte, seems to be now 
substantially at an end. The attempt of the 
Porte to secure from Austria some agreement to 
limit the time of her occupation bas utterly failed, 
and the only effect of this insurrectipn will proba- 
bly be to make Austria’s occupatjen final. How- 
ever foreign to American ideas the Berlin method 
of adjusting the political relations of entire na- 
tionalities may be, the condition of these prov- 
inees under Austrian rule will be far better than 
it has been under that of Turkey. 


THE BETTER SIDE OF RITUALISM. 


E call the attention of our readers to an 

interesting and important letter from Mr. 
George S. Merriam, a former editor of the Chris- 
tian Union, published in the ‘ Springfield Repub- 
lican,” the more important features of which we 
have thence transferred to our own columns. To 
those who have carefully followed the reports of 
religious thought and work in the columns of the 
Christian Union this picture of the Christian spirit 


and self-sacrificing labors of the Ritualist party of 
the Church of England will not be new; it will be 
a new confirmation of the truth that the spirit of 
Christ is broader than our creeds, and sometimes 
shows itself where we should least look for it. 
We do not believe that the religion of Jesus 
Christ is a religion of ritualism, but we can believe 
that Ritualists may and do practice the religion 
of Jesus Christ. And with Mr. Merriam we ought 
all to be ready to learn afresh, *‘not to judge an 
unpopular party by the representations of their 
opponents,” and to learn also under what in- 
finite variety of forms the essential spirit of re- 
ligion lives and does its work.” 

The best way for the ‘‘Low Church” and 
‘* Evangelical” party among the Episcopalians, 
for non-Episcopalians of every name, and for all 
Protestant antagonists of Romish beliefs and 
ways, to bead off Ritualism and put an end to it 
is to beat it in doing the Master's real work. 
Leaving each to worship, and think, and teach as 
his conscience moves, let us see who will most 
lovingly, faithfully, and successfully go out into 
the world of sin and suffering around us, carry- 
ing to the hungry and thirsty the bread and the 
water of life. 

If to do this is to be ** Catholic,” let us, then, 
all be Catholic. 


LAISSEZ FATRE, 


rTVHE notion that hard times ean be made easy 
by special legislation belongs to that curious- 
ly superticial philosophy which imputes the divine 
attributes of omniscience and omnipotence to the 
American Congress. This notion, which Bastiat 
has ridiculed with so much justice and so little 
merey, underlies half of our political sophisime. 
The people are expected to cure their own igno- 
rance and incompetence by an act of Congress, 
which is simply a rerolve of those same ignorant 
and incompetent people. They waste their money 
on liquor; Mr. Stearns proposes an act of Con- 
gress prohibiting the buying and selling of liquor. 
They are producing more than they ean oousulne; 
Mr. Schwab proposes an act of Congress forbid- 
ding them to work more than eight or perhaps six 
bours a day. The Pwitans aimed at the same 
result by a different method: they forbade the 
wearing of garments possessing a certain specified 
degree of fineness. Mr. Schwab would limit pro- 
duction; they attempted to limit consumption. 

But the opposite extreme, the Laissez-faire 
philosophy, is little better. It would perhaps be 
hardly just to Prof. Sumner, of whose views we 
give an abstract in our review of the week, to say 
that this is his political philosophy; but certainly 
be suggests no other. He refers us to natural 
laws. It is true that the community which at- 
tempts to set aside natural laws is one of lunatics; 
but the community which makes no &ttempt to 
employ and direct them is one of barbarians. 
Though legislation cannot make hard times easy 
it may make them less hard than they have been. 
Communities without legislation, which live 
simply under ‘‘ natural laws,” live all the time 
on the verge of nakedness and starvation. The 
veriest tramp who begs his way from door to door 
bas more comforts than the North American 
savage. It is wise legislation that makes the con- 
dition of America’s peasantry incomparably supe- 
rior to that of Italy, Germany, France, or even 
England. 

Now all wisdom did not die with our fathers. 
The American social system is not a millennial 
ideal. And if political philosophy bas no answer 
ready to Mr. Hewitt’s question, ** Are there any 
evils in this country due to bad legislation (or, we 
may add, to want of needed legislation) which 
can be repaired,” it must at least ponder the prob- 
lem. If the Prof. Sumner gives the riddle up, we 
may be sure that Butler, Kearney and Schwab 
will offer to solve it. When the regular physician 
abandons all hope of the fever-stricken patient, no 
wonder if he turns to quacks. Scecialism in this 
couutry is a protest against social wrongs; the pro- 
test is blind, but the wrongs are real. And it is 
the part of a wise philosophy to recognize in the 
protest an evidence of the wrongs, and to dis- 
cover and apply some wiser remedies than those 
of the beer gardens. For example: 

Commodore Vanderbilt commenced life as a 
poor boy. By energy, industry, pluck and good 
fortune he had acquired, at what would be ordi- 


narily near the close of an unusually busy life, five 
million dollars. That we may perhaps assume 
was only his fair share of the pr®fits of the indus- 
tries which he directed. Then he bought up the 
Harlem and Hudson River railroads, and thirty 
years later died leaving an estimated fortune of 
one hundred millions. Does anyone suppose that 
this represents his fair sbare of the profits of these 
railroad industries; that this is only a fair pro- 
portion of the wealth which was added to the 
community by him and his colaborers( This co- 
lossal fortune was not made under ‘‘ natural law.” 
It was the product of an artificial state of society ; 
the barvest of an artificial corporation. Mr. Van- 
derbilt sowed and reaped his fields with a ma- 
chinery made by special legislation. And it is at 
least a fair question—is it indeed a question at all/ 
—whether society, which gave him the power to 
amass so incredible a fortune out of the farmers, 
the manufacturers, and the merchants of the 
country, has not also a right to limit the amount 
which be shall take from them as his proportion 
of the earnings of their combined industry.  Arti- 
ticial legislation makes the money king; artificial 
legislation may well be ca’led upon to put consti- 
tutional checks upon his power and prerogatives. 

The oft-quoted saying that society has no right 
to interfere with private property is palpably 
false. It exercises that right every day. It gives 
the power to accumulate private property: it 
gives protection to private property: it preserves 
with care the evidences of private property; and 
it exercises the right of determining under what 
conditions and with what limitations private 
property shall be accumulated and held. Every 
railroad charter asserts this right. It gives the 
corporation power to take private property, not 
at the owner's valuation, but at such value as 
the community shall put upon it, and it does this 
on the ground that private interests are subordi- 
nate to the public welfare. By English law what 
Aman once owns he owns forever. He may be- 
queath it to his sons and his sons’ sons to all 
generations Many estxies in England bave thus 
been handed down from parent to child, remain- 
ing intact for centuries. The framers of Ameri- 
can institutions believed thie right of private 
property was a public curse. They therefore 
limited it. They abolished the right of entail. 
In this State they determined that no owner of 
property should determine its destiny for more 
than two generations. This limitation on the 
rights of private property is acquiesced in by all 
classes. But if society has a right to limit the 
duration of ownership it bas no less a right to 
limit the extent of ownership. The apparent in- 
terest of the individual cannot weigh down in the 
scale the accumulated interests of the entire com- 
munity. 

The combined money influence in this country 
is becoming a tremendous factor in Americas 
politics, and the tendencies of modern civilization 
are to concentrate thgt influence in the hands of 
afewmen. We areMotin danger from a concen- 
tration of land, which is England’s greatest politi- 
eal difficulty: but we are in very serious danger 
from a combination of wealth. Suppose the 
Canada Southern, the New York Central, the Erie, 
the Pennsylvania Central, and the Baltimore ruail- 
roads, should get over their quarreling, and, 
finding it for their common interest, should wis! 
to make a president of the United States wo 
would further certain great ends which they had 
in view’ Here are five artificial individuals wit): 
a capital of nearly a thousand willion dollars ~.> 
concentrated that they can throw its influence 
immediately on hundreds of thousands of meu i» 
the States through which their railroads ran, anc 
upon legislatures, elections and primary meeting-. 
It isin the power of those five corporations, by 
combining, to create a tremendous influence. 
against which it would be as hopeless for a, 
other single influence to oppose itself as for an 
egg shell, figbting Niagara, to overcome its power 
and goupstream. The money influence is 
ing prodigious in this country; and it will be dan 
gerous unless there is some sort of limitation put 
upon it by law, or otherwise. There is growing 
up a platocracy in the United States just as full 
of possible danger as an aristocracy, and agains' 
it there will certainly be raised up contesting 
influences by which it will be limited. The 
common people look at the negligent law 
making of our legislators; they see bungling un 
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wisdom and gross corruption; political influence 
and legislation bought and sold; justice set at 
naught; the community sacrificed by a selfish, 
scheming money-power; no sacredness in society ; 
the offices of the community in the shambles; the 
public interests directly impinged upon by great 
soulless railroad corporations;—and they will not 
trust to patural law to rectify the wrong; they 
will discover some way of putting a legitimate and 
needed restraint upon these immense sources of 
power. The creative energy of the brain is be- 
coming so great, the range of machivery is becom- 
ing so extensive, and the accumulation and com- 
bination of property is becoming so enormous in 
the world, that we are approaching an era of 
which there has been no parallel and no proto- 
type in the days that have gone by; and we have 
need of wisdom or we shall not go through it 
without much disaster and suffering. Laissez 
faire is no safe pilot for such an era. It is one 
that demands the profoundest study of the pro- 
foundest thinkers of America. 


GOD MANIFEST IN THE FLESH 


W® publish in another column letters from 
two correspondents respecting the doctrine 
of the incarnation. In response to their inquiries 
we restate more fully what appears to us to be the 
New Testament teaching respecting Him who is 
the central feature of all history. We do not, 
however, undertake to enter into any psycholog- 
ical analysis of Christ’s character. No man un- 
derstands himself; much less can any man expect 
to understand the inexplicable character of the 
Son of God. 

The objection to the doctrine of the incarnation, 
that it belittles God, would be forceful if the words 
‘‘God” and ‘‘Christ” were used either in the New 
Testament or in evangelical theology as synonyms. 
But they are not. The Bible rarely employs ex- 
act definitions. But it affords a measurably exact 
definition of Christ’s nature in the words, ‘*‘ God 
tuanifest in the flesh.” It represents him not as 
the infinite Divine Spirtt, but »*« such a manifes- 
tation of that Spirit as was possible in the limited 
sphere of a single brief human life. It is as true 
now as it was in the days of Moses that no man can 
look on God’s face and live. In Christ God is 
veiled. It is as true now as it was in the days 
of Job, that no man can by searching find out 
God. In Christ, God is translated. A cup full 
of water is not the ocean; but a scientist knows 
the covstitution of the ocean from an analysis of 
a cupful of its water. He judges the character of 
the sun’s corona from what the spectroscope tells 
him of a single ray of its light. Christ is a ray of 
the divine light, sent, not merely as an ambassa- 
dor is sent to represent a king, uot merely as a son 
may represent a father, but bearing with him the 


_ qualities of the God from whom he came forth and 


to whom he returns again, the divine personality 
as well as the divine authority. 

It is very evident that in Christ the divine na- 
ture was limited and restrained in many ways; 
very evident that he did not manifest all the ele- 
ments of the Divine Being. He did not show 
forth the esthetic qualities of the Deity; be carved 
no statue, painted no picture, reared no temple. 
There is more disclosure of the artistic power of 
God in a single sunset than in all the gospels. 
He did not manifest the mechanical skill of the 
Deity. The apocryphal gospels exhibit him as a 
miraculous carpenter, rectifying the blunders of 
Joseph, who is a marvelous blunderer. But the 
evangelical narratives know nothing of this. He 
is no mechapician, no inventor, does not exhibit 
any special knowledge of the mechanical aspects 
and forces of nature. There is more disclosure of 
the mechanical skill of God in the structure of a 
tingle tree than in the entire recorded life of 
Christ. He did not manifest the power of the 
Deity. Hints and suggestions of that power there 
were, as in the stilling of the tempest. But there 
is not in all the gospels recorded such an exhibi- 
tion of the physical Almightiness of God as was 
witnessed by the inhabitants of Wallingford, 
Conn., in the tornado of a week or two ago. 
Christ raised the dead; so did Elijah. He stilled 
the tempest; at Moses’s rod the tempest was both 
evoked and laid. 

But nature manifests only the external qualities 
of the Deity—the divine taste, skill, power. In 


the life and character of Jesus Christ the moral 


and spiritual qualities of the Deity are manifested ; 
but in a brief life and on a limited sphere. Christ 
never went outside a Province about the size of 
Vermont. He healed a few sick, preached to a 
few thousand, then died. Many a physician has 
healed more sick; many a minister has preached 
to larger audiences. The five hundred witnesses 
of the resurrection were apparently all the converts 
who survived Jesus of Nazareth. At the end of 
Wesley’s life Methodism had overspread two con- 
tinents and numbered upwards of eighty thousand 
adherents. The history of the church has abun- 
dantly fulfilled the Lord’s gracious promise to his 
disciples: ‘* Greater works than these shall ye do, 
because I go to my Father.” 

But moral qualities are not measured by magni- 
tudes. Heroism, justice, sympathy, love are pre- 
cisely the same whether the stage of their action 
be large or small. These are divine qualities; and 
in Christ they are shown to us ina life which is 
comprehensible. Their action in the immeasura- 
ble life of God no man can comprehend. Weknow 
that what the weeping Christ was to the sorrowing 
sisters at Bethany, our God is to every stricken 
household; what the indignant Christ was to the 
trading priests and Levites in the Temple, our God 
is to all that serve mammon in the vestibule of 
religion; what Christ was to the heart-broken 
woman that was a sinner, our God is to every sin- 
cere penitent; what Christ was in his prayer of 
unfathomable pity, ‘‘ Father, forgive them,” 
when the executioners drove the nails through his 
lacerated hands, our God is in his yearning desire 
for every soul that scorns hislove. That much we 
know. But Palestine is not the universe; Jerusa- 
lem is not the city of God; the life of Christ is 
not coterminous with the boundless beneficent 
activity of the Infinite; God manifest in the flesh 
is not God unhampered by the clogs of a self- 
chosen humiliation. 

We repeat, then, that the New Testament no- 
where asserts that Jesus Christ is God. It declares 
that he is a manifestation not merely of the truth 
respecting God, not merely of the attributes of 
God, but also of the personality of God. It as- 
serts that he Is the Way to God, the Truth about 
God, the Life of God; that he is the Word of 
God, speaking the unspoken thoughts of God's 
love to the human race, and the Image of God, 
bringing the divine lineaments within the compre 
hension of human thought; that he came from 
God and goes to God; that he was from eternity 
and is to eternity the companion of God; that he 
is one with God; that he dwells with God and 
God with him; that the works which he dves are 
the works of God, and the words which he speaks 
are the words of God; and that he thought it no 
robbery to count himself equal with God. But 
it also declares that he made himself of no repu- 
tation, that he was made in the likeness of men, 
that he tabernacled in the flesh, that he became 
a partaker of flesh and blood, that he took on him 
the seed of Abraham, that he became a mediator 
between the one God and the human race. There- 
fore it represents him as looking up toa Father 
that is greater than he, as receiving all things 
from God and returning all things unto God again, 
and finally, when his work of earthly love and 
grace is ended, as becoming subject unto the 
Father, that God may be all in all. 

We cannnot here enter into nice and doubtful 
questions of textual criticism. No fundamental 
truth can depend upon them. It must suffice to 
say, in response to our correspondents’ inquiries, 
that the New Testament never speaks of the 
‘* blood of God;” that the passage in Acts xx., 28, 
is according to most Biblical critics, ‘‘ The Church 
of the Lord;” that Hebrews i., 8-9 predicates 
divinity of Christ, as do we, but it also clearly 
implies a difference between the Father and the 
Son, and a quast subordination of the Son to the 
Father; that the reading of Col. ii., 2, is doubtful, 
but that if the reading of our correspondent be 
adopted, the meaning is not, the mystery of God 
who is Christ, but, the mystery of the God of 
Christ, that is of the God to whom Christ belongs 
and of whom he is the manifestation (see Meyer); 
and that John i., 18, is almost unquestionably 
rightly rendered in our English Bible, ‘‘The only 
begotten Son.” In the phrase in John i., 1, ** The 
Word was God,” the Word is not synonymous 
with Jesus Christ; it stands for the God of revela- 
tion, God asa revealed God. This Word of God 
made flesh and dwelling among us (verse 14) 


became Jesus Christ, revealing himself no longer, 
as to the ancient Israelites, in physical symbols, 
in clouds of glory in tabernacle and temple, or in 
visions of the night, but becoming with clearer, 
brighter revelation of himself, God manifest in the 
flesh. 


NOTES. 


—We have received from the Rev. George B. 
Nutting, formerly a missionary in Central Turkey 
under the American Board, an “open letter,” calling 
the Board to account for unjust treatment of him. 
We have carefully examined into the case and find 
the facts to be substantially these: Some doctrinal 
differences of opinion having arisen between Mr. 
Nutting and some of his associates in the mission 
field, the Prudential Committee first requested and 
then instructed Mr. Nutting to come home for con- 
sultation with them. He declined to do so, on the 
double ground that the difficulties should be settled 
by council or ecclesiastical arbitration in Turkey, 
and that the Committee had no right to recall a mis- 
sionary, even for conference, without giving satis- 
factory reasons to him for the recall. His salary was 
then, after six months’ notice, discontinued. About 
fifteen months later he did return. His petition 
against the Committee was referred at a regular 
public meeting of the Board, but without discussion, 
to a special committee consisting of Messrs. A. C. 
Barstow, H. F. Durant and James L. Means, who 
investigated the case and at a subsequent meeting re- 
ported adversely to Mr. Nutting, and its report was 
adopted. We must decline to act as a court of appeal 
from the judgment of this special committee, or to 
aid in prosecuting an appeal from their decision to the 
Christian churches. Such an investigation is better 
than “trial by newspaper” or even trial by council. 
Moreover, we think that Mr. Nutting is clearly wrong 
in assuming that the Board has no right to recall its 
missionaries without their consent. The business 
relation between the Board and the missionary is that 
of employer and employé; and it is not only the clear 
right, it is the clear duty, of the Board to recall any 
missionary, temporarily or permanently, whenever 
in its judgment the interests of Christ's kingdom 
require such recall. From the decision of the Board 
in such a case there is no appeal; not because it is in- 
fallible, but because in all cases there must be some 
final power of decision, and that final power the 
churches entrust to the Board. No odium or stigma 
is attached to Mr. Nutting by the Board. We advise 
him, if he will permit us to offer him our Christian 
counsel, to abandon all thought of controversy with 
his Christian co-laborers, and go vigorously to work, 
employing in some new field those talents with which 
for eleven years before this unfortunate -affair he 
served his Master so faithfully in Central Turkey. 


—The “National Baptist’’ comes to us this week 
containing an essay on the Newspaper read by its 
editor, the Rev. H. L. Wayland, before the Literary 
Societies of Monongahela College July the 28th, and 
three days later at the Baptist *‘Chautauqua.”’ Mr. 
Wayland has put the results of many years’ experience 
and study into this document. Wedo not know any 
man in the editorial fraternity who has better proved 
his right to tell what a newspaper ought to be, by 
what he makes of his own, than Mr. Wayland. 

—The Pullman Palace Car Co. are dishonoring them- 
selves and endangering the comfort if not the safety 
of all travelers in their cars by going into the retail 
liquor business. We hope the National Temperance 
Society will bring before the courts the question 
whether a grog-shop may sell liquor without a license 
because it is on wheels; unless the directors can be 
induced to listen to the protests of the best if not the 
largest portion of their patrons, and without a lawsuit 
withdraw from a business on which they never ought 
to have entered. , 

—New York has only herself to blame in losing 
the man who had made her the first musical city 
in the Union. Cincinnati has invited Mr. Thomas to 
become the head of its musical college; he has ac- 
cepted, and goes from a field where he has worked | 
alone for fifteen years to one where he will be backed 
by a body of trustees able and willing to give him a 
pecuniary support, and bya faculty which will co- 
operate with him not only in furnishing a complete 
and comprehensive musical instruction, but in mak- 
ing Cincinnati the musical capital of the vation. 
What will become of the Thomas Symphony Con- 
certs? of the New York Philharmonic? of the Brook- 
lyn Philharmonic? or of either city without them? 

—(Our readers will do well to cut “Berliner’s” letter 
out and paste it in their scrap-books for future refer- 
ence. It shows just what the German political parties 
are. How they are to coalesce, and what is to be the 
product, are more puzzling problems than to deter- 
mine what could be done in the mathematician’s 
imaginary sphere of four dimensions. 

—Our Chicago correspondent is not a sensationalist, 
and his picture of * Sin and Society in Chicago” is not 
overdrawn. Just a year ago the words “God” and 
“Christ’’ were stricken from the school readers by 
the Board, which has just refused to reinstate them. 
Put this and that together. But there is another and 
brighter side to Chicago society, in the Christian labors 
of those who are endeavoring to redeem it from its 
sin. There are no better mission schools in the world 
than those of Chicago, 


— 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 
Was Jael's killing of Sisera justified 

Few actions are wholly right or wholly wrong; they 
are complex. Nearly all gold is mixed with more or 
less dross; and it is the business of the moral judgment 
to determive whetberthe gold or the dross predominates. 
Jacl’s courage in a time of universal degeneracy and 
national decay and ber patriotism in the dark hour of 
her nation were commendable; her treachery was not 1 
that age regard: d as treachery would be now, for truth 
and chivalric hovor were as yet undeveloped virtues. 
Deborah strikes the balance and gives Jael credit for a 
noble act, commending her motive and her purpose, not 
her method. 

—What Biblical proof is there of progression after death* 

What Biblical proof is there that progression, both 
mental and spiritual, Which goes on in this life up to 
its close, ceases with death? However, if you want 
textual proof look at 1 Jobn iii., 2; 2 Cor. iii., 18; 
Psalm Ixxxiv., 7, and these will doubtless put you on 
the track of others. 

How and where would you begin to give a knowledge of 
the Bible to a cultured, polished heathen * 

That would depend upeu whether be was an Amer- 
ican Leathen or a pagan heathen. If be was an Amer- 
ican heatbep, who had no sense of sin, no desire for 
forgiveness, and po aspiration for the divine life, we 
should not attempt to give him a knowledge of the 
Bible at all. Any mman can lead a horse to water, but 
ten men cannot make him drink. If we could not 
arouse in him a spiritual thirst we should not offer bim 
spiritual water. If he were a pagan heathen, we should 
assume that he had a sense of sin and a desire of Divine 
forgiveness; We should cite uim to the abundant testi- 
mopy in his own religious literature to man’s need of 
Divine pardon and be!p, and to the utter poverty of any 
provision 10 meet that recognized need; and then we 
should point bim to the Lamb of God, that taketh away 
the sin of the world. 

how did the Apocrypha come to be placed in the Bible, 
and for what reason was it withdrawn’ 

The Apocrypha never Was in the Bible, and never has 
been withdrawn. It never formed a part of the Jewish 
canon, and though treated with respect by the early 
Christian writers does not seem to have been regarded 
by them as of Divine authority. The Council of Trent 
added the Apocryphal books to the Bible; they have 
not had the sanction of the Jewish and early Christian 
Church; are not extant in Hebrew; are wholly wanting 
in that prophetic spirit which pervades even the his- 
torical records of the UO. T.; not only do not claim 
inspiration, but even bewail the want of it; are charac- 
terized in many passages by an air of rmomance and 
mythology alicn to the simple grandeur of the Bible; 
contradict themselves and some well-known facts in 
secular history; teach doctrines not contained in the 
Bible, as the efficacy of prayers for the dead, the inter- 
cession of saints, and the transinigraticn of souls: and 
appear never to have been quoted as an authority by 
the Lord or his apostles. 

—Please explain John vii.. 17: “If any man will do his will 
he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God or 
whether I speak of myseif.”’ 

The statement is not that if any man will do God’s 
wil] he shall be inducted into a complete knowledge 
of all theology and preserved from all theolegical 
error, though thus we find the promise sometimes 
erroneously interpreted. Christ’s declaration is, that so 
long as a man is living a sinful life be is in no condition 
to judge respecting the claims of Christianity; but, on 
the other hand, if he submits himself to the will of bis 
Heavenly Fatber, if he honestly and sincerely endeavors 
to do that which he believes to bé right in the sight of 
God, he shal! come into that state of spiritual illumina- 
tion in which be shall be able to form a correct judg- 
ment in respect to the question whetber the Christian 
religion is of divine or purely buman origin. 

—Please explaip the connection between Gal. vi., 2, 5, 
“ Bear ye one another's burdens;"’ Every man shall bear bis 
own burden.” 

This is one of those theoretical difficulties which life 
very readily solves. The men who bravely bear their 
own, burdens are the ones who feel sympathy for bur- 
dened ones; those who are always grumbling about 
their own burdens are the ones who never realize that 
anyone else has any burdens to bear. 

—How shall I know that Il am a Christian ¢ 

A Christian is one who is sincerely sorry for his sin, 
and sincerely purposes to live, by God's grace, for the 
sake of pleasing God by doing good to his fellow men. 
You can surely know whether you are sorry that you 
have done wrong and purp ise to do so no more, whe- 
ther you mean to live for yourself or for your Heavenly 
Fatber and your brethren, and whether you think 
you can take care of yourself or need bis grace and help— 
& power not your own—to aid in working out rigbteous- 
nessin you. If you are thus sorry and this is your pur- 
pose and your trust, then God’s word assures you that 
you are forgiven a:.d need give yourself no more cun- 


cern about the past, and that in the future you shall 
have his guidance, his help, his presence. You may 
not believe his promise; in that case you will walk 
more or less under a cloud; but though your present 
peace will depend upon your cenfidence in him his ful 
fillment of his promise does not. “If we believe not, 
yet he abideth faithful: he cannot deny himself.” 

—Is there any proof that the four Gospels were the separate 
and independent work of Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, 


and that they existed and were received as autbentic in the 
first century of the Christian church: and what is the proof? 


The proof that the four gospels were the separate and 
independent work of the writers to whom they are at- 
tributed is two-fold: spiritual, or internal, and literary, 
or external. The spiritual pro f consists chiefly in the 
fact that the life and character of Christ are not such as 
any writers of that age could bave invented, or as would 
have grown up mythically. This simply shows the 
genuineness of the writings, ¢.¢., that they are by or 
derived from eye-witnesses. The literary or external 
prof consists, chiefly, in the numerous quotations from 
the four gospels found in the very earliest Christian 
writers. The former point is admirably developed in 
Busbnell’s ‘‘ Nature and the Supernatural;” the literary 
proof will be found in any good religious Cyclopedia 
under the title of ‘‘Canon,” orin Westcott on the ‘‘Canon 
of the N. T.;” Edward Cone Bissell’s ** Historic Origin 
of the Bible,” Professor Stowe’s ** History of the Bible,” 
or the introduction to Lyinan Abbott's Commentary on 
the N. T. 


JOHN RAYMOND, LL.D. 
By RossirerR W. RAYMOND. 


 behemaps artist knows that a beautiful face is 
the hardest of all to portray. The likeness 
which resides in the predominance of some char- 
acteristic feature is more easily caught than that 
which consists in the symmetry of form and har- 
mony of expression pervading all the features. 
Too often the careful copy of sach a face presents 
but a tame and spiritless correctness, which is 
really the worst inaccuracy. 

A similar difficulty besets the writer who would 
convey in words the picture of a beautiful char- 
acter. There are persons whose freedom from 
the common foibles of humanity, or whose devo- 
tion to high ideals, renders them either insipid or 
irritating to their fellows. There are viliers in 
whom the virtues are not merely virtues but 
graces also; whose lives are a blessing, not a chal- 
lenge; whose repose is the repose of strength; 
whose symmetry is the symmetry of growth, not 
of sculpture. It is difficult, indeed, so to describe 
this class that the mere reader shall not do what 
the actual associates of the living originals could 
never do—mistake it for the former. I think this 
is the trouble with many biographies of wood men. 
The culogy of their goodness cannot be alive, as 
their goodness was. 

An illustration in point is furnished by the 
notices of the life and character of Dr. Jolin H. 
Raymond, late President of Vassar College, which 
have publicly appeared since his decease. As I 
listened recently to one of the most sympathetic 
and discriminating of these—the address delivered 
at the funeral in the College chapel by Dr. 
Lathrop, President of the Trustees—I asked my- 
self why it was that the presentation of Dr. Ray- 
mond’s character seemed at once so just and so 
inadequate. In the attempt to write a few words 
upon the same theme I find this question an- 
swered. He whom we have lost was a man, nota 
statue; yet all that we, with our best art, can 
erect in memory of him will be a statue, not a 
man. 

I shall do no more than sketch of his character 
a trait or two, which, as his relative and pupil, | 
personally felt, and which now recur among the 
principal elements of the outline preserved by 
memory and affection. 

I think the impression which Dr. Raymond in- 
variably produced upon bis associates was that of 
complete self-control and unalterable gentleness 
in mind as in manner. Looking upon his calm 
self-poise, one was tempted to imagine that it was 
no great achievement in him—that he ‘‘ had been 
made so.” Yet this was the result of thorough 
discipline upon a fiery soul. The tremendous 
energy he displayed in work was a power which, 
in anotber man, or in him under other culture, 


might have manifested itself in passion. The | 


transformation of heat into motion is a doctrine 
of physics which has its spiritual analogue. 

Akin to this control of temper was the habitual 
cheerfulness and courage manifested by Dr. Ray- 


moud. His temperament was naturally mer 
curial—sensitive to exaltation of joy, and, by 
consequence, to a morbid depression of spirit. 
But he carried the strength of one mood in re- 
serve against the weakness of the other. As that 
exquisite contrivance, the Corliss engine, adjusts 
its effort to its varying work, maintaining a uni- 
form rate, so be learned, so far as outward mani- 
festations were concerned, to be moderate in 
triumph, and to put forth greater endeavor in the 
presence of greater difficulty or under the weight 
of heavier burden. But the enyine bears in every 
member the strain which its uniform revolutions 
do not betray; and so he broke down at last under 
a pressure of labor and responsibility which none 
but those most intimately acquainted with bim 
suspected to be wearing him out. 

He once confided to a friend that on the day 
when Vassar College was first opened, a new ex- 
periment in education, and all his careful plans 
were about to undergo the crucial test, he was over 
whelmed with anxious apprehension. At twilight 
he left the great building, where were gathered 
the trustees, the professors and instructors and a 
considerable number of newly-arrived students, 
and walked alone down the long, straight avenue 
to the gate-keeper’s lodge. The evening gloom 
was reflected in his own spirit, and the thought of 
possible failure, of unseen dangers lurking in the 
dark future to beset his cherished scheme, became 
intolerable. While he thus meditated, walking 
away from the college, the hour of lamp-lighting 
had arrived; and when he turned at the gate to 
retrace his steps, lo! every window of the vast 
building he had left in shadow was ablaze. The 
influence upon his mind was magical. ‘* There is 
life in it, and light!” he said to himself, as with 
fresh courage he returned to his post of duty. 
Many an hour of similar depression he subse- 
quently experienced, yet light was sure to come; 
and by the faith of this he walked steadfastly 
even in the shadow. 

No one could doubt, who knew him, that the 
secret source of his strength and peace and self. 
command was religious—a personal faith and 4 
constant adherenec to principle. But religion 
works through different channels in different 
souls. Some feel its power most in meditation, 
some in simple resignation: I think Dr. Raymond's 
inspiration came chiefly through work. I have 
heard him quote with approbation Carlyle’s glow- 
ing outburst on that theme; and his whole life 
was an illustration of it. 

Work was not playto him. He knew no way 
of doing things easily. He managed men and 
mastered problems by no mere intuition. Doubt- 
less he had a natural gift in that direction. 
Otherwise he could not come, ax he did, to be 
considered a man who never failed, whose name 
once given to any plan was a guaranty of its sue- 
cess. But he deserved this contidence chiefly be- 
cause he so thoroughly and laboriously studied and 
prepared every step which he took. It was bard 
for him to leave to subordinates the arrangement 
of important details. His complete command of 
the subjects he had so carefully examined was 
evident in the force with which his views were 
advocated and the general certainty with which 
they were impressed on the boards of trustees 
associated with him. I have repeatedly witnessed 
his extraordinary industry and caution in inquiries 
concerning the fitness of candidates for positions 
in Vassar College. So thorough were such in- 
quiries that when a person had once passed the 
test victoriously, and had been recommended by 
the Doctor to the Board, it was rare (if, indeed, 
it ever happened) that his candidate could be de- 
feated by whatever combination of other interests 
and views. His influence, based on the esteem 
and respect of his associates, grew stronger with 
their growing admiration of his ability. (Quaint 
old Mr. , of the Board of Trustees, said of him, 
‘* Our President can dive deeper, swim farther and 
come out drier than any other man living!” 

The subordination of impulse to training, so 
evident in the particulars already wentioned., was 
strikingly exemplified in his rhetoric. In conver- 
sation and extempore speech he was ordinarily 
deliberate even to hesitation; in written sermons 
and essays his style was elaborate, stately and 
strong. That superficial fluency which, like the 
rapids in a river, merely indicates shallowness of 
the stream, he did not possess. But let him be 
aroused by a great occasion, and he was astonish- 
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ingly eloquent. Then the slow training of years, 
the fastidious choice of words and the careful 
precision of thought which hemmed the current 
of his ordinary speech became the condnit through 
which an irresistible torrent of power was dis- 
charged. An oceasion of this kind, deserthed to 
me many years ago by one who was present, | have 
never forgotten. It was in Rochester, N. Y. 
during the excitement which followed in 1850 and 
1851 the passage by Congress of the Fugitive Slave 
Law. Ata mass meeting of citizens, convened to 
express the public indignation, Dr. Raymond. 
then a quiet professor in the young University of 
Rochester, was called upon for a speech. He re- 
sponded with ‘‘the speech of the evening:” an 
impromptu philippic, magnificent in eloquence, 
terrible in logical force, perfect in rhetorical form, 
and ** white-hot,” as my informant expressed it, 
with feeling. The audience was electrified; and 
the whole scene revealed how grand i< the power 
of speech when, fused in the furnace of art, it 
pours a fiery tide, perfectly fluid yet perfeetly 
coutrolled, to kindle, enlighten or destroy as its 
master wills. Another somewhat similar oceur 
rence was narrated in my hearing by Mr. Beecher, 
after his return from that famous tour during 
which he delivered in England his series of ad- 
dresses on the civil war. Fora part of the tour 
Dr. Raymond was his traveling companion; and 
Mr. Beecher tells that on one occasion they were 
guests together at a ‘ breakfast,” where speech- 
making was expected. Mr. B., thinking that it 
would be well to have his own probably impetu- 
ous words prefaced by ‘‘something weighty, calm, 
moderate and judicial in tone,” managed that Dr. 
Raymond should be first called upon. But the 
Doctor, as he afterwards confessel, had been 
boiling, ever since he had entered England, with 
suppressed indignation over the public and pri- 
vate remarks then fashionable concerning his 
country, her troubles and their cause. His speech 
was so bold, so powerful, so unqualified in its 
patriotism, so wrathful in its denunciation of 
slavery and the allies of slavery, so fiery in elo- 


quence, that his friend sat amazed to hear him. 
Tle twuh vreath away, hays Mr. Deeeher.: 


‘*T said to myself, ‘Is this John!’” Yes; it was 
he, polished, loaded, aimed—and fired. The ma- 
tured power prepared through many years way 
thus be discharged in some supreme moment far 
more effectively than the unconfined ardor of 
youth, which flashes in the pan, explodes in the 
air, makes a noise and hits nothing. 

I am reminded of another combination of qual- 
ities, often dissociated, which gave a peculiar 
charm to hischaracter. He possessed un unfailing 
dignity, together with a keen sense of humor. 
Every one of us boys at the Brooklyn Polytech- 
nie knew that the Doctor loved a joke; but not 
oue would have presumed on that account to 
abate an iota in the respect which belonged to 
our relations toward our President. It was a per- 
petual consciousness of the dignity of his office 
und duty, not of his own importance in it, that 
surrounded him like an atmesphere. Some of 
my recoliections of those days concern the ad- 
minstration of school discipline; and I can testify 
from experience that it was no light thing, to be 
eusily laughed off, when, after minor measures had 
failed, a fellow was summoned to a private talk 
with the President. Hescorned artifice and cant, 
encouraged and practiced sincerity of speech, ad- 
dressed his pupils as his equals in social rank 
and moral responsibility, but pursued them with 
relentless logic until they were ready to think 
the Doctor's questions and reasons worse than the 
rod—which, by the way, was never invoked in aid of 
his discipline. On the other hand, his enjoyment 
of fun and bis sympathy with youth, which broke 
out in a thousand ways, were, | think, important 
elements of the magnetic power which he exerted, 
aud of the capacity of endurance which he man- 
ifested. These things are great lubricators of the 
machinery of life. They relieve labor from 
drudgery and bring many a respite tocare. When 
on rare occasions Dr. Raymond was fully released 
from official responsibility, the boyish zest with 
which he enjoyed a ** real vacation” proved the 


elasticity of his spirit. Alas! (to continue the 
engineering figure) he was loaded too long and 
too dangerously near the limit of elasticity. 
Molecular changes will come at last, and the 
resilience of the steel will be impaired. His death, 
after acute disease had spent itself and departed, 


was due, as the physicians declare, to sheer ex 
haustion. 

Intellectually, also, his was a balanced mind, 
blending with a wide and tolerant recognition of 
the views and rights of others a clear and firm 
adherence to his own matured conclusions. Can- 
did conservatism is rare in these days. In poli 
ties, theology and science alike, one school elings 
with bigotry to all that is old, afraid to give an 
inch to change lest it take an ell; another school 
runs eagerly after all that is new; and a large part 
of the remainder waits the issue, wringing bands 
and moaning, ‘*‘ What are we coming to?” In more 
than one free interchange of opinion and speeula- 
tion on such subjects, | have bad occasion to feel 
the influence of Dr. Raymond's spirit, so liberal 
yet so far from indifference, so full of charity, yet 
so strong in faith. I should be ashamed if it were 
necessary to say that he included in his sympathy 
other religious denominations than that to whieh 
he belonged. In his own words, “‘the names 
which separate Christian are not so old as the 
Name which unites them.” But this were a small 
measure of his charity, which embraced all men 
and appreciated the good in all. 

Another sentence, from one of his chapel ser- 
mons, is worthy of quocation, not only as beauti- 
tiful in itself but also as the expression of his 
own guiding principle. He said: ** When you 
can, be blind to the faults of another; and when 
you can vo longer be blind, be dumb.” 

Power without ambition, consecration without 
bigotry, enthusiasm without fanaticism, gentleness 
without timidity, perseverance without combat- 
iveness, dignity without pomp, mirth without 
frivolity, versatility without dissipation of energy, 
candor without uncertainty and piety without 
cant—is it any wonder that features like these 
combined cannot be drawn to the life?’ A man 
of such endowment and suci culture, if he had 
turned it all to personal ends, would have been 
recognized as yreat. Is his greatness any the less 
because he lived for others, and chose that work 
which is most important and most useful, though 
not most celebrated of all’ But we need not 
complain of even his earthly reward. His fame, 
like the fame of Arnold of Rugby, will live and 
grow through generations of those to whom, and 
to whose fathers and mothers, he was strong 
guardian, wise guide, dear friend. 


AMONG THE MORNING GLORIES. 
By PauLt HAYNE. 


| SAW her last wooed by the early sun: 
A wreath of morning glories in their grace 
Filled her fair hand, by rippling lights o’errun: 
Summer seemed lovelier, mirrored in her face. 


The earth-show melts; earth and its lights are gone : 
I view her now poised on the gentle rise 

Of a greeu bill-slope in the unshadowed dawn, 
Plucking the morning tlowers of paradise! 


THE TWO BRIGHTONS. 
By E. McC. 

T was a bold and happy stroke to call the 
latest of our sporadic sea-side resorts after the 
most elegant and famous watering place in the 
British Isles—bold because it challenged instant 
comparison between the two; happy, because 
no basis exists on which any such comparison can 
really be made. Apart from the fact that each is 
on the sea shore, there is not a single point in 
which one resembles the other. No more dis- 
similarity exists between New York and Bagdad 
than between the English Brighton and our own. 
If you go down from London to Brighton, as I 
did, on a December morning you will find your- 
self there in the height of the season. Odd, is it 
not, to visit the seashore in December, and with 
all the fashionable world’ Let anyone venture to 
the American Bnghton next December and what 
will he find? Hotels boarded up; bathing houses 
taken down; waves beating angrily upon the 
shore; a cold, biting atmosphere; perhaps a foot 
of snow, and absolute solitude. Here, then, is one 
decided point of unlikeness. For at the English 
Brighton that December day I found the air soft 
and balmy; the sky a pale blue, flecked here and 
there with uncertain looking clouds; the sunlight 
warm and grateful; the grass green, and the sea 
peaceful and the streets lively beyond description. 
There were crowds of people passing to and fro; 
stylish carriages with high-stepping horses; swell 
young men and aristocratic women; emaciated 
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invalids in the inevitable Bath ebair, which one 
tueets everywhere Furope: casual tourists like 
myself—-in short, all the constituent elements of a 
thriving city. For Brighton besides being a 
watering place is acity of no small pretensions. 
Its streets are handsomely built with brick and 
stone houses; it has at least one long and active 
business thoroughfare, besides the imposing es- 
planade whieh skirts the sea: and possesses a 
resident population of over 100,000. In these re- 
spects there is no place in America to which if 
may titly be compared unless Newport, and even 
that is very unlike. 

The object of my journey to Brighton that day 
was not so much tosee the Pier, or the Aquarium, 
or the Paviiion-—all of which are notable attrae- 
tions and all of which | did see—as to make a sort 
of pilgrimage. How many persons have read the 
‘Life and Letters of F. W. Robertson” and not 
wanted to visit the scene of his labors and the 
grave where he was laid, |1do not know. This, 
however, | am free to confess, was the main pur- 
pose which had taken me tothe place. The church, 
I knew, was Trinity Chapel, and an obliging book 
seller gave me the necessary directions to reach 
it. Butthe nearer lecame the harder it was to 
tind anyone who Knew anythiug about it. Under 
its very shadow | went into a bookstore and 
inquired, 

‘Is that the church where the Rev. Mr. Rob- 
ertson used to preach?” 

The woman stared blankly. 

‘* | faney it is,” she said, ** but | don’t know.” 

Entering another store I made the same in- 
quiry. This woman seemed even less certain than 
the first. 

Robertson?” she repeated vaguely; never 
heard of him.” 

Truly.” | thought, ***a prophet is not without 
honor’ ”—and went into a third, 

Here the clerk, also a woman, proved better in- 
formed, and not only contirmed my supposition 
that this was the church but directed me to the 
cemetery where Robertson is interred; and this 
after half an hour's ride outside the city, and with- 
out any great difficulty, | found. The tomb is a 
plain Egyptian structure, bearing the symbol ot 
the winged globe and the familiar inscription re- 
corded in his ** Life.” 1 plucked from the gravea 
white chrysanthemum and a sprig of ivy to com- 
memorate the visit, and went back to London in 
the twilight glow. How long will it be, do you 
imagine, before people will make pilgrimages from 
across the water to our Brighton for the sake of 
plucking a flower from some one’s grave? 

From these hints of what the English Brighton 
is we may get an idea of what ours is not. Let 
me emphasize the dissimilarity, however, by 
sketching some of the peculiar phases which ours 

Off the Long Island shore, partly without and 
partly within the line of Sandy Hook, is a narrow 
stretch of sand, perhaps three mi.es long by half 
a mile wide, separated from the mainland by a 
little stream and bearing the very ordinary name 
of Coney Island. Twenty years ago you might have 
bought the entire property for 8500. Now it re- 
turns to its owners or lessees an income of proba- 
bly not less than $20,000a day. Not far from the 
middle of the Island is an area, maybe 1,000 feet 
square, on which, almost within a night, the 
most wonderful transformation has been effect- 
ed. A year ayo it was a wilderness of sand. 
American enterprise, however, has seized the spot, 
made its unattractive features lovely, put up an 
immense hotel, provided it with admirable means 
of access, given it anew name, and fairly forced 
the old one out of use. It was once a fraction of 
Coney Island, and perhaps a hundred people 
drove down there in the course of an afternoon: 
it is now Brighton Beach, and from 10.000 to 
25,000 visit it and eall it, by that name every day. 

if you have come down by the Brighton, or 
more properly the Brooklyn, Flatbush and Coney 
Island Railway, you have made the journey from 
the heart of Brooklyn in an open excursion car 
at the rate of forty miles an hour, over a double 
track road laid with steel rails. Or, if you have 
come from New York, you have doubtless taken 
the Pullman palace cars of the Long Isiand R. R. 
at Hunter's Pomt. From the Brooklyn station at 
Flatbush Avenue the trip oceupies twenty min- 
utes; from the Hunter's Point ferry, New York, 
less than an hour, Once landed you find 
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yourself in the vestibule of the Hotel, and walk- 
ing through to the main entrance you are con- 
fronted by the ocean. It seems grander here 
than on the other side. There is an artificiality 
about the old, original Brighton that robs the 
sea of half its character. You look at it from 
a paved street across carefully clipped turf, and 
the effect is spoiled. The ocean becomes as it 
were subordinated to the city. At our Brighton, 
on the other hand, the sea is the conspicuous 
and attractive feature. Everything else is ac- 
commodated to that. As you come through the 
Hotel hall the very doorway frames a picture of 
the beating surf. You sit down on the piazza, 
and nothing obstructs or diverts your gaze. By 
and by you get up, and stroll across the beach 
and lazily recline upon it, forgetting all about the 
world behind you, and wondering idly with what 
hopes and plans the ships are laden that you see 
sailing out over the horizon line. You look curi- 
ously, perhaps, at the bathers, and speculate how 
people can consent to sacrifice in this way their 
personal attractions. You watch the children 
digging in the sand, and wish that you were a 
child again, with the capacity for extracting such 
infinite enjoyment out of little things. In one 
way and soe you find every one, yourself in- 
cluded, enjoying the peculiar fascination of the 
sea. 

When night comes down, however, the place 
assumes another—perhaps its most brilliant and 
unique—phase. The ocean being shut out by the 
pall of darkness some other attraction must be 
sought; and this you will find at the Hotel, in its 
admirable music and brilliant social life. Train 
after train during the early evening hours emp- 
ties its throng of people into the halls; the piazzas 
are crowded, the plaza in front is thronged, the 
beach is sprinkled here and there with sentiment- 
alizing groups; flaring lights make the great 
facade, the music pavilion, the promenades, the 
crowded refreshment tables as bright as day; 
from ‘the water’s edge the sight is like a Chinese 
feast of lanterns; Aladdin’s lamp could not have 
conjured up a more picturesque and radiant spec- 
tacle. 

And this is the American Brighton: very differ- 
ent, you will admit, from its prototype on the 
English cliffs; very unique, even, as compared 
with other American watering places; Parisian- 
like in some of its aspects and yet having an 
individuality of its own, and presenting charms 
and attractions to the tired business man of New 
York and its vicinity that are hardly paralleled 
anywhere else in the world. 


THE NEW GERMAN PARLIAMENT. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE numerical result of the election in Ger- 
many is known in America, but the readers 
of the Christian Union would like to know more 
exactly what the election signifies for the political 
cast of the new Parliament. This I will try to 
make as clear as German politics can be made to 
a foreigner. The official returns represent fifteen 
distinct parties or shades of parties; but these 
may be brought within eight or nine groups, and 
these again within three or four. 

Take a sheet of paper, and draw a line perpen- 
dicularly trom top to bottom. Against the line 
on the right band write National Liberal, and on 
the left write Free Couservative, or German In- 
perialists. These two parties represent the best 
elements that came out from the old days of par- 
liamentary conflict in Prussia. Bismarck began 
his career as a Prussian minister with a high-toned 
conservatism that leaned toward absolutism. To 
carry out his foreign policy, he disregarded the 
requirements of the constitution at home. In 
this the Conservatives supported him, but the 
Liberals made a desperate fight for the preroga- 
tives of Parliament. The brilliant successes of 
Bismarck’s policy against Denmark, Austria, and, 
finally, against France, reconciled many of the 
Opposition to Bismarck as a leader. 

When the North German Confederation was 
formed many of the Prussian Conservatives, how- 
ever, assumed a critical antagonism toward their 
old leader; and when events brought in the Ger- 
man Empire, these were jealous of the new order 
of things. Though willing enough to be elected 
to the Imperial Parliament, they looked upon the 
Empire as a temporary expedient, and never 


spoke of their sovereign as emperor, but only as 
king. As Bismarck’s imperial policy was decid- 
edly progressive, a body of his eld supporters in 
the Prussian Parliament became his opponents in 
the Imperial Parliament; but many also adhered 
to him conditionally as Free Conservatives, and 
many of his old Liberal opponents became his 
supporters, and, with recruits from all Germany, 
formed the ‘*‘ National Liberal” party, which rap- 
idly grew in popular favor. This party, and the 
Free Conservatives, who usually voted with the Na- 
tional Liberals, have carried through all the great 
asures of the Government since the empire was 
onstituted. In the last Parliament Bismarck fell 
out with the National Liberals because they re- 
fused to grant a permanent increase of taxes for 
the support of the army, without guarantees for 
the independence of Parliament. He had already 
resolved to break with them, and the attempts 
upon the life of the emperor furnished a pretext 
for doing this openly. After Hidel’s attempt the 
National Liberals refused to accord to the Govern- 
ment exceptional powers; Parliament adjourned; 
then came the second attempt; Parliament was 
dissolved, and the whole strength of the Govern- 
went was put forth to defeat the National Liber- 
als and secure a Conservative majority. By the 
new election the National Liberals will have lost 
perhaps 25 seats out of 127; and the two wings of 
the Conservatives will have gained in all about 40 
seats, making their total strength 115. The Free 
Conservatives take now the name Deutsche Reichs- 
partei—the Party of the German Empire, mildly 
conservative, and devoted to the unity of Ger- 
many. They will count, perhaps, 55 votes. Be- 
yond these, on the extreme left of the line, write 
Deutschkonservattive—the German Conservative 
party. They desire, in some fashion, the unity of 
Germany, but their conservatism is for things 
older than the empire, in which they have little 
faith as a finality. They will number about 60 
votes, and may be counted upon for measures of 
reaction and stringent government. 

To the right of the line, beyond the National 
Liberals, write Fortschrittspartei—the Progres- 
sionists. These had 35 seats in the last Parlia- 
ment, but will hardly have 25 inthenew. They 
are the advanced guard of the Liberals. In Ber- 
lin these two parties united, and elected all their 
candidates. Beyond the Progressionists, at the 
extreme right, place the Social Democrats. These 
had 12 seats in the last Parliament; as yet they 
have secured only 2, but may perhaps count upon 
6. Scattered between these three groups of the 
right are three fragments, ‘‘Old Liberals,” the 
‘People’s Party,” and the ‘‘ Followers of Dr. 
Liwe,” a liberal of independent views. These 
altogether may have 10 or 12 seats. 

On the right hand, under the Liberals, write 
Poles, Danes, Alsace- Lorraine, the Protest party, 
and Autonomists. These number in all 30 seats, 
and represent a local or sectional spirit which is 
irreconcilable with the Empire. On the left hand 
side, under the Conservatives, write Particular- 
ists. These represent what we should call in 
America a ‘‘State Rights” party, or have some 
kink or idiosyncracy out of harmony with united 
Germany. All these irregulars might be classed 
together as Pessimists or Destructives. 

Now, across the line under the Reichspartei 
and the Liberals, write Centrum. This party of 
the Center is composed largely of Ultramontanes, 
and represents the clerical opposition to the Gov- 
ernment. It is ably led, and commands upward 
of 90 votes. I recommend the reader to keep the 
chart which he has drawn, as a help to a future 
understanding of German politics. He will see at 
once that no one party approaches a majority in a 
Parliament of 397 members. He will see also that 
the Government has no party upon which it can 
rely to lead and control the house. Hence the 
Government is not so identified with a party that 
it must rise or fall with particular measures. All 
Liberals combined will not exceed 150 votes, all 
Conservatives 115, Ultramontanes 100, Destruct- 
ives 30. 

But party spirit is not so strong in Germany as 
in England or America, and combinations may be 
effected of seemingly discordant interests. This 
diversity of parties makes the task of the Govern- 
ment more difficult, but may, on the whole, be 
safer for the people. The total tendency of the 
late election is in the line of reaction. The So- 
cialists brought out their full strength, and, in 


Berlin, for instance, polled 25,000 more votes than 
in last year. But everywhere the loyal people 
put forth their strength, and Socialism has hardly 
a name in the new Parliament. No doubt the 
Government will propose stringent measures for 
its suppression; it is even rumored that Bismarck 
is courting the support of the Ultramontanes for 
this purpose; yet the composition of the Parlia- 
ment will probably secure the country against a 
reaction so extreme as to be dangerous to liberty. 


BERLINER. 
BERLIN, August 7th, 1878. 


CLERICAL ECCENTRICITIES. 
By GEORGE ELLINGTON. 


STUDY of clerical biography does not re- 

veal many cases of remarkable or long con- 
tinued eccentricity. There is a conserving 
influence, apparently, about the cloth which keeps 
them from ‘‘ shining eccentric like a comet’s orb.” 
This can partly be accounted for, perhaps, by the 
fact that clergymen are generally expected to set 
an example to the world, not only of goodness but 
of respectability, and respectability is the foe of 
eccentricity of all kinds, in dress, speech or be- 
havior. A minister of the gospel now-a-days 
betraying the oddities which have characterized 
through life some of the great /itterateurs, physi- 
cians and men of science would not long be coun- 
tenanced by the public. But some of the brightest 
clergymen that have lived in the past have been 
occasionally guilty of noticeable peculiarities of 
conduct. 

Industry is hardly an eccentricity, or at least 
should not be so considered, yet, when we read of 
the great amount of work performed by John 
Wesley and compare it with the work of an ordi- 
nary pastor of to-day, bis character, in that 
respect, seems anomalous. ‘* Leisure and I,” be 
writes, ‘‘ have taken leave of one another. I pro- 
pose to be busy as long as I live, if my health is 
so long indulged me.” ‘* Lord, let me not live to 


be useless,” was the prayer he uttered after seeing 
one whom he had long known ag an active and 


useful magistrate reduced by age to be ‘‘a pict- 
ure of human-nature in disgrace, feeble in body 
and mind, slow of speech and understanding.” 
He rose early, lived temperately, was in perpetual 
locomotion, read history, poetry and philosophy 
on horse-back and traveled one hundred thousand 
miles in that manner in his life. Our own Cotton 
Mather was equally industrious, and so chary of 
his words that he laid down special rules for con- 
versation. He seems to have anticipated the sug- 
gestion many editors and business men now have 
posted up in their rooms, ‘* This is my busy day ;” 
for he wrote over his study door, in capital letters, 
‘** Be short.” But his diary abounds with censures 
of himself. ‘‘ Time so misspent as to render it un- 
fit to be called life.” At the end of one year's 
diary he writes, ‘‘ A year of forfeited life;” at the 
end of another, ‘‘A year whirled away in sin and 
sloth.” 

It was about this period, too, that sermons were 
from two to three hours long. Hour-glasses were 
used instead of clocks. A nonconformist clergy- 
man once preached on drunkenness and had ex- 
hausted his usual time. Holding the hour glass 
in his left hand he exclaimed: ‘‘I know you are 
good fellows, so let us have another glass.” Bar- 
row and Soutb preached long sermons. When 
the latter was once preaching before the Court his 
whole congregation fell asleep. The speaker by 
dint of loud calls finally succeeded in waking one 
of the lords, whose nap was sounder and more 
noisy than the rest, and remarked, ‘‘My lord, I 
am sorry to interrupt your repose, but I must beg 
of you that you will not snore quite so loud, lest 
you waken His Majesty.” Another preacher talked 
until his whole congregation had left the building, 
a movement he had not noticed until a single boy, 
the only one remaining, said, ‘‘Sir, here are the 
keys of the church; when you have finished will 
you be careful to shut the door?’ A Danish 
clergyman finding most of his congregation asleep 
took a shuttlecock from his pocket, attracting the 
attention of those who were still awake, who 
jogged those who were sleeping. The whole con- 
gregation looked with the greatest astonishment. 
‘*When,” said the preacher, ‘‘I announce to you 
sacred and important truths you are not ashamed 
to go to sleep; but when I play the fool you are 
all eye and ear.” 
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On the other hand are some reports of short 
sermons. The shortest one on record being Dean 
Swift’s famous one on the text, ‘‘ He that giveth 
to the poor lendeth to the Lord.” ‘‘If you like 
the security,” said the preacher, ‘‘down with the 
dust.” A monk was once entreated on St. James's 
day not to make a long sermon. He mounted the 
pulpit and said, ‘‘My brethren, twelve months 
ago I preached a eulogy on the saint whose 
festival you this day celebrate. As I doubt not 
but you were all then very attentive to me, and 
as I have not learned that he has done anything 
new since, I have nothing to add to what I said at 
that time.” 

An eccentric French bishop once took a novel 
method to raise money for the poor. Going to a 
brilliant ball the party fled at his approach. ‘* Do 
not go,” he said; ‘‘enjoy yourselves; but while you 
are doing so remember that the poor of my parish 
are suffering.” The company agreed to make up 
a purse if the priest would dance. He told them, 
‘*Certainly.” The collection through with, the 
bishop was summoned to dance. ‘‘ It is true,” he 
said, **that I have promised, but I forgot to tell 
you there are two days in the week that I cannot 
dance. Let me see, what day is this?” ‘* Tuesday.” 
** Alas, lam very sorry, but that is one of my ex- 
cepted days.” 

A preacher has been rarely found to vent his 
personal spite in the pulpit. Many years ago, 
however, a Dr. Williams, an English clergyman, 
had a violent quarrel with one of his parishioners 
by the name of Hardy. On the succeeding San- 
day the Doctor preached from the following text, 
pronouncing it with much emphasis: ‘*‘ There is 
no fool like the foolHardy.” 

An amusing instance is related of a popular 
preacher of London drawing from the source of 
other people’s knowledge. A grave old gentle- 
man once sat up in a front pew of the church, 
and after the speaker had uttered a few sentences 
said, in a tone loud enough to be heard by those 
sitting near him, That's Sherlock.’’ The preacher 
looked displeased, but went on. After speaking a 
few more sentences the old man said, ‘* That's Til- 


lutson.” The doctor bit his lips but proceeded, 
when the venerable critic called out, after a few 


more passages had been uttered, ‘‘ That’s Blair.” 
The clergyman cuuld no longer stand the interrup- 
tion. Leaning from the pulpit he told the old 
gentleman to hold his tongue or he would be put 
out. Without moving a muscle the grave old 
gentleman raised his head and remarked ‘‘ That's 
bis own.” 

There have been muscular parsons whose phys- 
ical prowess the casual observer would not notice. 
George Borrow, the author of the ‘Bible in 
Spain,” was one of this class, and led the life of a 
literary Bohemian and a gypsy, in his early years, 
charmingly portrayed in his novel of ‘‘ Lavengro.” 
I read of one during the period of tue common- 
wealth in England who was a major in the army, 
and being challenged to fight by a boastful young 
infidel d.ew his sword and exclaimed loudly, **The 
sword of the Lord and of Gideon!” The action 
so terrified his opponent that he fell on his knees 
and begged for his life. 

Impassioned eloquence is hardly an eccentricity ; 
but no profession has furnished grander specimens 
of eloquence than the ministerial. When White- 
field preached in New York to the sailors he 
closed with the following bold apostrophe: ‘* Well, 
my boys, we have a clear sky, and are making 
fine headway over a smooth sea, before a light 
breeze, and we shall soon lose sight of land. But 
what means this lowering of the heavens, and 
that dark cloud arising from beneath the Western 
horizon? Hark! don’t you hear distant thun- 
der? Don't you see those flashes of lightning? 
There is a storm gathering! Every man to his 
duty! How the waves rise and dash against 
the ship! The airis dark! The tempest rages! 
Our masts are gone! The ship is on her beam- 
ends! Whatnext?” The listening tars, reminded 
of the former perils of the deep, arose and with 
united voices exclaimed, ‘‘Take to the long 
boat!” 

The sympathetic bond existing between clergy- 
men and d: ctors is pleasantly illustrated by an 
old anecdote. A pbysician and clergyman lived 
neighbors. The latter, suffering from the gout, 
was treated and cured by his friend, who charged 
no fee. Soon after the physician married, the 
clergyman performing the ceremony and charging 
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po fee. A present of money sent to him by the 
doctor was returned with the following lines: 


‘*To the doctor the parson’s a sort of brother; 
And a good turn from one deserves one of the other; 
So take back all your guineas, dear Doctor, again; 
Nor give—what you so well can remedy—pain, 
Permit me to wish you all joy and delight 
On the occasion that brought us together to-night. 
May love, fame and wealth attend you thro’ life, 
And every day add to the bliss of your wife.” 


SIN AND SOCIETY IN CHICAGO. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 


-Y OCIETY 1s not an apt scholar. Shocked at the sins 
S of her pets, she steps from the road to review them 
in astonishment to-day, but to-morrow drops into the 
ruts of her old highway, with new ardor for new idols, 
and cries out to her Jehu, ‘‘ Drive on!” 

Not a year ago, Chicago awoke one morning to find 
that one of her social nabobs, president of her proudest 
savings bank, had robbed fifty thousand woedsawyers 
and washerwomen and gone to Europe. Society turned 
over some of the early leaves of his diary. They dis- 
closed the fact that the old man was a veteran swindler 
when first he courted metropolitan society, and that she 
knew his record when first she embraced bim with 
her reckless ambition to make gold of all that 
glitters. Then society rudely tore his autograph 
from her album with a chronic show of virtuous 
indignation, but put on no widow's weeds, nor took 
to herself reproachful thought that she bad lent 
Spencer her stilts wherewith to climb into wide confi- 
dence and make possible his startling fraud. 

Last week the circles of both wealth and fashion in 
Chicago were waked up again when it became known 
that Charles W. Angell, Secretary of the Pullman Pal- 
ace Car Company all its days, had robbed it of $120,000 
and fled. He was one of those mortals of whom so- 
ciety makes rare exception. Without wealth be held 
the keys to ber halls. Instead of money he contributed 
Apollo in person. Families of half and whole millions 
made welcome in their homes the employé upon a salary 
of $3,600. He was a widower, and only thirty-four. 
Diplomatic mothers coveted his presence, and fatbers 
excused it for his position of honor in business. But 
no voucber was asked for his habits during three years 
of second singleness. Now society has that voucher on 
file. It shows that the pet of proud mothers and hope- 
ful daughters was alsu the wild patron of harlots; that 
their beau ideal of a man mingled in hie person the per 
fume of their parlors with the rank odors of Chicago's 
most notorious brothel. This is the glacier of infamy 
that is now grisding truth into the bosom of society out 
West. Let the rest of the world look on and learn 
something at a free school. 

Looking farther for causes that facilitate the growth 
of these social infamies, note, first, that ‘‘ good so- 
ciety” has its bad habits; that it has its velvet idlers of 
both sexes who love to graze close along the borders of 
bad morals and occasionally nip the grass over the 
fence. Note further that when these persons sicken of 
society and their own duplicity in it, and resort to open 
crimes for new sensations, punishments seldom pursue 
them. They are whitewashed without arrest, or white- 
washed in court. There was Chicago’s City Treasurer, 
who stule from ber taxpayers about one million dollars. 
He is free as air to-day and ‘‘ eminently respectable,” 
while bis bondsmen are made bankrupt by bis crime. 
Later, there was her great gang of royal whisky thieves, 
over whom and their stolen millions the courts in that 
city wrestled for years. Not one of them has ever suf- 
fered punishment beyond a few days of sumptuous 
confinement in jail parlors. Then, there is her Registrar 
in Bankruptcy, whom the wiser and better half of her 
Bar Association, after careful study, found guilty of 
taxing illegal costs in the sum of $50,000. Yet neither 
society nor courts have’ ever moved for justice in his 
case.“ Is it that both have too much in common with 
his crime? 

And even of the prize criminals, about one half of the 
few who reach conviction and sentence are speedily 
pardoned. Compare the murder and pardom recorcs of 
Illinois for twenty years, then say if clemency be not 
the greater criminal. During that period 315 convicts 
have passed into her penitentiary for the crime of mur- 
der, Of these, 102 have been pardoned, many of them, 
too, had first received commutation of their death sep- 
tence, and of the 91 sent for life only 37 remain. The 
average time of imprisonment for murder has been but 
three and a half years. In that time, Chicago has con- 
victed of murder only 52 and executed seven of them, 
while 50 vio.ent deaths per annum in that city is a 
small average, though not a larger ratio to population 
than other large cities. But the punishment bas been 
very inadquate. 

Is there anything in this mild treatment of the high- 
est crime to curb into honesty the Spencers, the Angells, 
and the horde of official embezzlers and social scoua- 
drels who every year slay financially their tens of thou- 


sands in all parts of the country? No! This rotten 
justice, this weak or guilty executive ‘‘ mercy,” this 
robbing punishment of its moral power for reform is 
become the accomplice of a thousand fresh offenses 
against social purity, business integrity, and Republican 
government. The wants are courts without a price 
and governors with backbones like the Cardiff Giant's. 
But, as this government is of the people, these wants 
will be met only when popular private virtue ripens and 
rises to compel them. When not one voter in eight 
knowns the Ten Commandments, can they expect all 
their creatures to keep them? J.C. A. 
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THE DIVINE LOVE.* 


NE of the most significant of all brief passages in 
the New Testament, | think, is this testimony 
which was borne of Christ: 

“ And having loved his own, he loved them unto the end.” 

There are two lines of thought suggested here: What 
kind of men were they? and on whom was such a 
blessing as the love and confidence of such an one as 
Jesus bestowed? 

It has sometimes been a matter of wonder why, in 
selecting his disciples, our Saviour passed by men of 
larger moral and mental stature and selected fishermen, 
business men, without culture, and, with one or two 
exceptions, without special adaptability of nature; nor 
can we expect to fathom all the reasons for this; but 
there is one reason that we can understand why they 
should have been what they were. 

If the manifestation of God in Christ Jesus for the 
salvation of the whole world was to develop the power 
of divine love, it was entirely in the line of that purpose 
that there should be the manifestation of God, not to 
men of great nature, or great genius, but to average 
men—to men that were not uncommon. And it is true 
of the disciples that they were not uncommon men. 
Even John, the most remarkable of them, would have 
been undeveloped except under the influence of the 
affection which Christ bestowed on him. For one who 
looks into their history, in so far as it bas been given, 
there is every reason to take comfort. Any one that 
is fickle, that lends a ready ear to the rumors and 
influences that fill the air, that brings into his 
religious life a great deal of his worldly life, that 
finds himself breaking down at the point of self- 
denial, that, when he comes to the point of hero- 
ism, is conscious that he is not made of the stuff of 
which heroes are made—any such an one will find that 
just such weaknesses and faults as his belonged to those 
of whom the disciple band were composed. Christ 
drew to him those who were in marked contrast to 
himself in almost every particular. And yet he loved 
them. We see evidences of that in his intercourse with 
them as well as in his testimony. After he had proved 
them under all circumstances, and they bad manifested 
their inefficiency, their pride, their ambition, their quar- 
relsomeness and their utter human weakness, he loved 
them still. After they bad forsaken him and filed, 
after, in the last solemn hour of bis necessity, they had 
proved recreant and abandoned bim, after they had even 
denied him, he loved them. ‘‘ He loved them unto the 
end.” 

Now, one thing is very plain: and that is, that in the 
divine nature love acts upon very different lines from 
those upon which human love acts, and that it acts in 
richness, in volume and in tenderness according to the 
necessities of God's nature and not according to the 
character and conduct of the object. 

He would be very strange indeed who did not admire 
beauty; but that one should take a great interest in 
homeliness marks a very great difference. To say that 
Christ loved persons that were amiable, and that were 
beautiful in character and conduct, would be to say 
nothing. ‘‘If ye salute those that salute you,” says 
Christ, ‘‘ what thank have ye?” If you love those that 
are lovely what merit is there in th»t? But if you love 
those that are not lovely, that indicates a going back to 
the fountain, and shows that there is a power of affec. 
tion which rises above the ordinary conditions of human 
life. 

There are instances among men of love for the weak 
and the ignorant, because we are created in the image 
of God not only, but because a part of our life is typical 
or representative of the Divine life. We love our chil- 
dren in their helplessness, in spite of their faults; and 
in this we have some representation of the Divine love 
toward men. 

In considering this subject I think we almost always 
condition the love of God, and say, ‘‘ Christ loves us 
provided we are faithful.” Every one, almost, is more 
or less under an outwardly expressed or inwardly felt 
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coademnation. We feel that we are recreant; we feel 
that we have sinned, and do sin; we are conscious of 
some strong, ungoverned tendency in us; we are con- 
scious of our rising up and sitting down in various de- 
grees of imperfection; and we say to ourselves, and 
perhaps to others, ‘‘ How can | expect Christ to love me 
when I am so sinful; when I neglect known duty; when 
I commit obvious transgressions; when I am in a state 
of disobedience’ If I lived as I ought I could believe 
that Christ loved me; but it is a very different thing to 
believe that he loves me when I am not worthy.” 

Now, it is the very ground of escape from transgres- 
sion that we have the love of One who, while we were 
sinful, had such strong affection that he could bear with 
us that he migbt draw us by the band of his love, and 
develop in us higher and nobler dispositions, and make 
us better in every way. 

When you obtain a sense of the vastness of the 
Divine love; when you come to think what love must be 
in an intinite being; when you consider what the power 
of soul must be in God; when you reflect upon the 
ompipotence of bis whole moral nature; when you con- 
template the inexbaustibleness and the magnitude »f his 
thoughts and feelings, and the marvel of the way in 
which they move; and when you add to that the con- 
sciousness that it is in the nature of God to love things 
that are essentially unlovely, that are low in their tenden- 
cy, that are comparatively mean—and that, not for the 
sake of compromising with sin, but for the sake of lift- 
ing them up into higher states and conditions—then you 
reach a ground on which everybody can come to Christ, 
and on which everybody can have that kind of faith in 
Christ which will remove from him a sense of fear, or 
which will cause his feeling of unworthiness to be lost 
in the emotion of love and gratitude toward the divine 
soul, 

It is this faith in the love and power of Christ, and 
in the redeeming nature which belongs to love, that 
draws men out of themselves, and gives them that 
strength which the world cannot give, and which does 
not proceed from any ordinary aod worldly success. 

Paul had it, and John had it. Ail the disciples had 
it in a measure; but these two had it predominantly. I 
think you will find, in reading through the epistles of 
Paul, that he had a vivid sense of the motive power of 
the universe, of the moral government of God, and cf 
the mightiness of the love-power that is in God. 

Q.—How is one to realize this truth so that it shall be to 
him a matter of course * 

Mr. Beecuer.—I cannot tell how. We are com- 
maoded to grow in grace, and in the knowledge of Christ; 
and one says, eat ns I grow in these things?” 
Suppose a child, in scfiool, should ask me, ‘‘ How shall 
Llearn?’ Icould not tell him anything except to apply 
himself to study. 

Now, I cannot give any general formula by which a 
man shall learn to love Christ, or to realize that Christ 
loves him. For light in these matters I refer you to 
God's word, where we are directed to go to Christ and 
pray for grace, and search for it continuously, and in- 
crease and multiply it, until, at last, it has grown to 
large proportions, Christ tells us that the kingdom of 
heaven ‘‘is like a grain of mustard-seed, which, when 
it is sown in the earth, is less than al! the seeds that be 
in the earth; but when it is sown, it groweth up, and 
becometh greater than all herbs and shooteth out great 
branches, so that the fowls of the air may lodge under 
the shadow of it;’’ but persons want a reaijization of the 
whole truth at once. They want at once a full con- 
sciousness that they love Christ, and that Christ loves 
them. I do not object to anybody's having that experi- 
ence immediately upon his entrance upon a Christian 
life; but there are not many that do have it then. It is 
an experience which is smal!) at first, but which, with 
constant seeking, gradually develops. With prayer and 
communion it grows in us until it becomes so large that 
it is like a tree in which the birds of the air sit and sing. 

Q.—Do you have to make any effort to come into a concep- 
tion that Christ loves you ? : 

Mr. BEEcHER.—I have some days when I have no 
more doubt that God loves me, though I cannot see 
Him, than I have that the sun exists when I cannot see 
that; I bave other days in which I see it; I other 
deys in which I feel it and know 1: as much as if I saw 
it. If I have over-worked myself and exhausted my 
nerves, until I do not realize it, I do not think it neces- 
sary to cry about it, and ask that it may be restored. 
It will come back itself as soon as I have rested and re- 
turned to proper conditions. A knowledge of this suf- 
fices to carry me over the period of my depression. 
To ask God that we may have a vivid consciousiess) 
every minute of the time, of his love, no matter what 
state we may be in, would be to ask Him to violate 
nature, which He will notdo. If aman is to have, each 
second, a realization of the love of God, he must take on 
conditions which do not ordinarily belong to humanity. 
[t is possible that a man may come to it at last; I can 
conceive that a person might reach a condition in which 
he should all the while realize the love of God, steadily 
«nd continyously; but that a man who is pulled this way 


and pushed that way, who is driven hither and thither, 
who is tossed one way and another, should have feelings 
ouly one way is contrary to my experience, and contrary 
to my observation. Yet if a man should say bis feelings 
were just so all the time I should be bound to believe 
bim; only I should think him to be an unusually bappy 
man. 

There is one thing that I suppose every well-bred 
Christian would testify to—namely, that he does not 
nave at all times the same brilliancy and enjoyment of 
belief; that sometimes the sense of Divine love is over- 
powering, while at other times it is very comforting; 
and that there are times which do not bring bim any 
“reat emotions arising from the consciousness of God's 
love for him, although he believes that it exists. 

I suppose that everybody is subject to such variations. 
A musically inspired person sometimes does not feel like 
making music. The sense which leads one to admire 
colors is sometimes clogged so that he has not any 
great enjoyment inthem. Sometimes the feelings of a 
business man are torpid and sluggish, though at other 
times they are active and quick. A cloud, now and 
then, seems to be passing over him which be cannot 
account for. The almost universal action of the human 
mind is one that is intermittent, 

But the point of my remarks for the evening is this: 
That God is without variableness or shadow of turning, 
the same yesterday, to-day and forever, while our feel- 
ings are intermitteaot, subject to every form and variation 
of feeling; that He loves us, and pours the bounty of 
His soul out upon us whether we are worthy or not; 
and that these things are so ia order that we may be 
steadily lifted up and made fit to meet Him by and by. 


Che Chorilds. 


By ANNETTE L. NOBLE. 


i EN days and pights on the water. Days so calm that 

the storm stories told by the ship’s ancient mari- 
ners seemed purest fancies; nights when the ship rocked 
on the ccean like a cradle. and so of course between 
dawn and dusk there were bours of monotony. The 
passengers (or so each one said of the’ rest) were un- 
interesting; mediocre humanity dressed after the same 
fashion plates, with faces like Talleyrand’s definition of 
words: they concealed meaning. Miss Drayton classi- 
fied them by their stomachs; the people who wore sca- 
sick and the people who were not. She belonged to 
the second class, her companion to the first. They were 
one morning sitting on deck. Miss Perkins wishedsto go 
below; Miss Drayton would not allow her: ** You must 
bave the air. I canrot any longer let you driok broth, 
smell a vinaigrette and jot down mournful items in your 
note book.” 

Perkins smiled dubiously. Upon land she possessed 
what she was pleased to call *‘ stamina,” but in this 
** sea change” she had suffered it had vanished with her 
back hair and other excrescences of toilet. If either 
lady bad developed into something “ rich and strange” 
it was Ethel Drayton. She was tall and pliant, with a 
cameo cut purity of feature, and clear guileless eyes. 
Born in a seaport town of New England, bred in an 
atmosphere faintly perfumed with bygone family gran- 
deur, ber associations were refined; her ‘‘ manners the 
fruit of loyal nature and of noble mind.” Friends 
found the Puritan girl by the sea and changed her 
whole life. Instead of searching the forests for the 
first arbutus, she went to study art and music in Europe. 
Now alone in the world, but not poor or desolate, she 
was returning to America with a faithful companion. 

‘*Poor Perkins,” said Etbel, as she studied the little 
spinster in the broad daylight. ‘* You bave bad a hard 
trip, but you look better. I fancied a minute ago I de- 
tected a sentiment in your skyward glance,” 

Perkins simpered. She was a little human ‘ volume 
of elegant extracts,” and often amused Ethel by her 
oddities. Struggling with certain impulses excited by 
the waves, she said: ‘* Do you remember that somewhere 
Dickens says, ‘ It is curious to think of the people who 
are to meet and to act upon us. How though seas aod 
continents may divide them from us, they are coming; 
coming some day to find us; to alter life for us’? ” 

Ethel usually played upon a shuttle-cock from Per- 
kins’s memory with a battledore of wit, but she received 
this with gentle curiosity, saying, ‘* Then, since we left 
Rome, we have been traveling toward these unknown 
ones. I wonder if they are coming to us or waiting 
somewhere ?” 

Of a sudden an inward qualm drove Perkins to her 
sta'e-room. Ethel, left alone, sat watching the track of 
the vessel, when she heard someone playing on the 
violin a sweet fantastic air that she remembered to 
have heard faintly before of late; so, rising, she went in 
search of the player. She discovered him hidden ina 
quiet nook; a fair little fellow with hair as yellow as 
corn silk, a round innocent face, eyes blue and more 
innocent. His dress was quaintest of all; he wore a 
short woo] jacket over a red vest, silver buttoned; light 


breeches with buckles at the knees. He made a little 
picture as he sat holding a queer eight-stringed fiddle, 
with the dark blue sea for a background and the sun- 
light flooding the nook where be nestled. 

He was startled by Ethel’s coming, and bis answer to 
her English greeting was uointelligible. She spoke 
agaio, in German: ‘** The little one does not understand 
my tongue. He is from Norway; can he talk German’” 

‘*IT can that,” be answered instantly. ‘‘ My brother 
long ago taught it to me. Now we sail to the new 
country, he tires of the old. He will be a great man, 
some day—or is, the pastor says.” 

‘* Where is this great man now?” 

There was a twinkle in Ethel’s eye, which the boy 
caught sight of; for he answered argumentatively. 
‘He is not rich, but good; and for learning there can 
be none like him—or so all the people in our valley say. 
My grandmother was so proud of him, I cannot tel) it 
you! That is all over now; she is dead, Ivan takes me 
with bim. I must not grow up not knowing what is 
over the next mountain—and my brother a great scholar 
in the university. The people said leave me. Ivan 
said the sea was too broad to be between brothers, if 
one was little and one big.” 

Ethel sat cosily down by the child and let him chatter 
to his heart’s content. His bit of a story ran on until 
she saw in her fancy the little bome in Norway; the 
heavy pine forests and the light green meadows, the 
highlands, the turf-thatched chalets, the mountain lakes 
and afar the wonderous glaciers, As he talked she was 
impressed by the vividness with which such pictures 
st od out in his mind, and his intense but quite uoreason- 
ing love for all those familiar objects. 

** Will you not be homesick *” she asked. 

Ile looked at ber in surprise. ‘‘ Will 1? It may be. 
But there are great mountains and cataracts in your 
country, and forests that turn to guld and flame before 
their leaves scatter; | koow it all. Oh no; it can not 
well be that I become sick for my home.” 

‘* Where are you to live?” 

‘*In New York, says Ivan.” 

‘* Then this good brother must take you to the coun- 
try, or you will be like a caged bird.” 

‘* He must rather be a bardy little Norseman, able to 
take what comes,” said a voice behind them. 

Ethel turned and saw the Captain; then, materialized 
into flesh and blood, ber idea of a hero of the old 
Nibelungentied. Wis fair hair was bronzed by the sun: 
the contour of bis face Ihe thie Child's, but the 
cence of the boy's had in his matured into something 
finer, while a clear glint in his eye answered to the force- 
ful mong of his voice. 

‘*Miss Drayton,” said the Captain, ‘I introduce to 
you Mr. Ivan Thorild. It would take me one good trip 
to tell you tbe university honors, the laurels, the titles, 
the—” 

**Oh, nonsense, Captain,” said Ivan. ‘‘ As your poet 
has it, ‘an empty title for ao inward puino,’ for it would 
come to a twinge of hunger if my bread and butter de- 
pended on my university honors. Little Christian and 
I hope, in spite of them, to be equal to life in your great 
America.” 

** Christian can fiddle for his dinner,” said the jovial 
Captain. ‘*‘ Come, reel us off a dance!” 

**He plays only national airs,” said Ivan to Ethel. 
**Go on; play,” he added to the child. 

Christian lightly drew his bow across the violin, 
breaking into a spirited strain, while his brother studied 
Ethel with evident pleasure. The Captain lingered a 
while to listen to the music, then was off to his duties; 
but first he brought chairs and left the scholar and the 
maiden to talk of the Old World or the New as they 
liked best. For an hour or more they discussed couu- 
tries seen, books, peoples, pictures and scenery. Miss 
Drayton found that her new acquaintance was known 
to mutual friends, and in the pleasure of that discovery 
she quite forgot Miss Perkins, stowed away, limp, in 
ber berth. When at last she excused herself and went 
to her it was with surprise at the flight of time. 

Perkins arose upon one elbow and listened to a report 
of the interview. She mused, and then said: “If the 
stewardess would not put any more butter on mys ft 
toast | would like it better. You don’t suppose he is 
one of the people coming from afar, do you?” 

** He is, if distance only is concerned; for his home is 
in the ‘frozen North.’ I will see immediately about the 
butterless toast,” answered Ethel. 

Ivan, the blonde giant, said to himself, as be sat 
there in the sunshine, floating over the sea,‘* I had for- 
gotten there were such women inthe world. Fifteen 
years since I left the valley first—since I kissed the pas- 
tor’s pretty Lisbeth one day in spring; and she gave me 
a lock of her hair as she stood in her snow-white sleeves 
and scarlet bodice. I lost it, but that did not matter: 
for the last time I saw her it was with seven little 
younglings, like organ pipes, each a head taller than the 
next.” 

“The lady,’’ said Christian, ‘ia much like the prin- 
cesses in grandmother's fairy stories, Is sbe as good as 
besytifyl?” 
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‘‘ Without doubt,” and Ivan leaned back for a siesta. 
He dreamed, but did not sleep; ideas commingled in bis 
mind erudite musings in the line of bis studies, and 
through these, like beauty out of dissolving views, a 
face like a New England mayflower. It was distract- 
ing; but not unpleasant—not uatil Christian broke out 
singing the ‘‘Lorelei:” 

**T know not what it may mean to-day 
That I am to grief inclined ; e 

There's a tale of a siren—an old world lay— 
That I cannot get out of my mind.” 

‘* Don’t; it is not opportune,” said Ivan. 

And now there is not much to tell of that voyage. Each 
morning opened fair like a rose, and the hours dropped 
away like its petals, In the leisure, Ethel became the friend 
of the unconventional scholar. He was like a new lan- 
guage to her. Yet be was not a cold-blooded bookworm, 
but energetic, forceful, gentle and childlike; withal 
having a will as impetuous as the hot fountains tbat in 
nature are not separate from northera snows. Months 
upon land could scarcely have brought this man and 
woman into such a knowledge of each other's character 
as did these remaining days of association. Little Chris- 
tian and his violin were never far off from Ethel. He 
loved her and told her of it. The big brother followed 
the small one; kept his own counsel, but the truth in 
his case was not different. The evening before they 
came into port the friends sat together at sunset. They 
were talking of ancient Scandinavian poems; their tragic 
passion, their sublime and colossal imagery, their ten- 
deroess and sorrow crossed with terror and crime. 

‘The spirit of that poetry lives still in the old Norse 
blood,” said Ivan. ** There is a tale of mythology that 
haunts me: that of Balder and Nanna, Nanna, the 
pure principle of love, Balder, the type of the human 
heart seeking that love, in sorrow, yet also in hope. 
Nanna glides int» an invisible world, Balder follows 
forever, with the inner faith that he must some day 
overtake her,” 

‘““An old faney then in literature. 
Browning bas it in his ‘ Evelyn Hope.’”’ 

ivan’s clear brow clouded. Ethel talked from a 
center out whenever be strove to contract thoughts 
witbia a circle narrowing to—themselves, perhaps. He 
answered: ‘‘The ancients believed love heroic, to» 
many later poets filter out the strength aod leave senti- 
mentality, which is only a dilettante sense of beauty or 
of love. That race had not come on earth then.” 


The Puritan maiden began to understand why this 
man at her siae Kindled into such enthusiasm; Dut she 


said: ** Poor moderns! Don’t cry us down. We only 
wake sicam engines instead of enacting spies for a 
Saga. | myself am not heroic—nor, | thick, senti- 
mental.” 

His voice trembled as he said, ** Let the spies go! 
There are sweet folks-songs that come down from lip to 
lip, centuries old, but never growing older; because 
hearts are young alaays. Have I not found among the 
people of to day a Naxpa’” 

Little Christian arrived with bis violin, Miss Perkins 
with her swelling bottle; and in spite of the radiance of 
sunset everything was very prosaic again. Next day 
the voyage eaded, 


Our English 


‘‘Ivan,” said Christian, “‘you are going to Miss 
Ethel’s to-night, are you not?” 

‘*Wbat do you do when I leave you ajone?” asked 
Ivan, glancing around the room—which was without 
grace or beauty, ornament or pleasant outlook; merely 
a roomin «a New York boarding house. 

‘TI think about Norway,” answered Christian, 
simply. 

“That is not well; you shall come with me to-night.” 

The boy rose up out of the shadow and obediently 
made ready. Lle had grown tall in six months; his face 
had lost its phumpness and was too pale. The scarlet 
vest and silver buttons were gone, but pot with them 
his quaint un-American air. As for Ivan, he had been 
‘making his way” in the city, and what that means only 
the initiated know. He had read learned papers before 
would-be learned societies, earning complimentary para- 
grapbs in the society journals. He had studied the new, 
exciting life about him with clear and not uokindly 
eyes, Society, of course, would have ignored bim, but 
Miss Drayton ushered him into a circle able to recog- 
nize a man whose wealth lay in character. He was 
grateful for companionship and the opportunity of see- 
ing a new phase of life among the cultured. If, back 
of this, he s.ruggled with poverty, if as an uoknown 
and in a degree an unknowing foreigner he met super- 
cilious curiosity or ade no one saw him, under it, 
get sour or caustic; there’ was nothing in him of the 
‘*fume of little hearts.’ He felt poverty a fetter, not a 
degradation. 

When Christian was ready the two went out into the 
clear winter night toward Ethel’s home. It was late, 


and her rooms were full of guesta when they arrived. 
Christian bad often been bere; but it was Ivan who 
knew best this spot, where every statue, picture and 
Hower expressed some thought of its owner. 

This aight there was po formal company—only the 


beautiful rooms thrown open to friends who came and 
went, sang, chatted, or listened, as they chose. Ethel 
came to meet them, taking Christian's little hands. As 
she stood with her cheeks tinted from the oleander blos- 
soms in her hair Ivan’s eyes took her into memory 
with one glance. She filled him with that love of the 
old mythology: the love with sorrow and with hope. 
Sorrow, because the self in him had never, as in smaller 
natures, argued that ‘‘love must reward the love;” with 
bim it was « gift, not a matter of exchange. In a mo- 
ment newer comers separated them. Ethel drifted one 
way, the brothers another; then they also fell apart. 
Christian found himself soon in a conservatory face to 
face with. Miss Perkios. The little spinster, with a de- 
sire ooly to please, said: ‘‘ Why didn’t you briog your 
fiddle and let these people hear some of your queer 
tunes?” 

A flash from his mild eyes came with the answer, 
‘“*T am not a strolling player! My tunes are for those 
who love them and me,” 

Miss Perkins thought him rude. She could not know 
that the boy had been intensely homesick, and wasstill; 
for, after the first few weeks of gratified curiosity, he 
had succumbed to a sort of silent suffering; acute nos- 
talgia, as the doctors would call it. 

Ivan had a work, a love, a bost of increasing inter- 
ests; Christian had only his violin and his memories. 
He was timid, slow to learn the new ways and the new 
language; while stronger than his homesickness was his 
shame of it, and he would rather have died than let 
Ivan know his weakness. 

The brother surmised something of the case and dealt 
wisely, tenderly, but in the dark. 

‘*T am sure we are all your friends,” began Miss 
Perkins, this evening; but Ethel appeared, pushing her 
gently one side as she said, ‘* Come, little one! Let us 
have a good bome talk!” 

She drew him cluse to her, saying: ‘‘ Of what were 
you thinking out there under the chandelier a moment 
ago? I pever will tell,” 

Her touch, so warm and womanly, melted his childish 
restraint and he answered, ‘‘ To me the room seemed 
smotbering; longings came to be in a place where I went 
last year in the spring. You should see it. There was 
the air full of life, and above me heights after heights, 
while I sat and played my fiddle to the echoes. Below, 
in the sunshine, the water glittered bright. 1 could see 
pebles in it and all around the waving bulrushes; back 
a little were beautiful shining birch-trees; sometimes 
the swallows twittered, but often was only the silence. 
Here is tue land so crowded; all Lurry and jostle the 
clbows, aud the nulses are so many aud bad, It is, when 
I go out in your streets, as I went around and around 
with wheels of a mill. Here the children know very 
much; but they are not all kind, acd I wish for my old 
grandmother. Ivan is good; but like a hero. Never 
tell him!” 

When Perkins was so sharply turned upon by Chris- 
tian she went away and encountered Ivan, who was not 
at all irase ble: and each one tried out of pure charity 
to amuse the other. Limited in topics for converse, 
Perkins fell into innocent comments upon 4 gentleman 
who had just entered, and whom she thought was 
known to Ivan, ending at last with words like these: 
‘*So agreeable, cultured, old family, wealthy; every- 
body says Ethel ought to be satisfied with bim—but, 
dearie me, | don’t know,” etc., etc. 

A love like Ivan’s is lifted above jealousy. <A 
thc ught like this dropping into his heart did not ruffle 
its depths with the ‘‘ fret of a little bitter pool about a 
stoue;” it only crystallized the hitherto unformed sorrow 
element of his love and let it fall like ice drops on the 
glow and fervor of his fancies. Soon, as Christian had, 
he began to feel out of harmony with the chit-chat all 
about him, and like him to wish for the “silence.” 
Whea Perkins talked herself out, he went in search of 
Christian that they might go home. He entered the 
conservatory just when the boy was saying to Ethel 
** Never tell him'” 

‘* Tell me without fail,” said Ivan. “‘ I must know al! 
this little brother’s heresies.” 

‘‘ Never from me,” laughed the lady. ‘‘ When I was 
in Prague, did I not see the tongue of a father con- 
fessor who was flung over a precipice for refusing to 
tell family secrets, and when be was picked up bis 
faithful tongue glittered with gems? I also keep 
secrets, in hope of a miraculously bejeweled tongue 
some day—so your secret is safe, little brother.” 

Nevertheless, she said one side to Ivan: ‘* You must 
make America very attractive to Christian. If he grows 
homesick—”’ 

‘*He will be as his big brother,” sighed Ivan, leaving 
her with « wonder what had come over her heroic 
Norseman. 

Ivan said to Christian, as they went home in the 
starlight: ‘‘ | must not take so much time for play, and 
you a great deal more. 1 will go seldom to Miss Ethel’s: 
my studies are betweea book covers and among men, 
Now, what can [ find best to fill up your time? Will 
you go to echoul?” 


‘* It shall be as my brother likes,” returned the child. 

Ooe morning in early spring Ethel was filling a vase 
with violets when Perkins entered, like « puff of the 
outer air: ** Little Christian has not been here lately?” 

‘*No, not for weeks.” 

‘* A German servant-girl just came to the door, saying 
the child was sick and wanted you.” 

The vivlets were plucked out of the vase again and 
Ethel went to see Christian, carrying the first flowers of 
the season.- She found him alone. Ivan had gone to 
see a doctor. The child haJ’a recurring fever, and was 
so weak that something must be amiss. 

See!” said Etbel, kissing his broad forehead and 
holding up the violets. 

‘Ob, yes! But spring is beautiful at bome, though 
it comes more late. I have seen it all this morning— 
bow the streams that swell rush down the valley. The 
June sun is warm and the sea winds soft. Then the 
long processioa starts with the cattle up the saeter road, 
and the clear call of the loor echoes among the moun- 
tains. Oh, it is grand to be then in Norway! It is the 
place where one can breathe. There is not air enough 
here for the many people! If I were there! If I were 


only there! 

‘*Christian,” said Ethel, earnestly, ‘*you shal go 
back!” 

He sprang erect, not eagerly, but in brief anger. 
** You promised never to te!l it to Ivan.” 

‘But you are unhappy, and he should know it.” 

‘* It does nut matter. Ivano himself is not al) times 
happy, but be is all times strong. Only babies cry for 
what they can not have.’ 

‘*Tvan is aman; but you must go back to the * Val- 
ley,’ little one.” Then because the boy had grown so 
wan and child-like she gathered him close in ber arms. 

He freed himself with gentle dignity, saying: ‘* There 
are only two Tn -rilds left. We must be brave.” 

The tears were in her eyes, not in his. He 
reached out for bis violin, drew the bow across the 
strings, and feli into a sweet medley of airs, at first 
mournful, then fast, faster, into a wild spring-dance to 
whose notes the flying feet of the young men and maid- 
ens in his valley often kept time. It flushed his cheeks 
so feverishly that Ethel laid her band on the bow, and 
drew him back on the pillows. Of a sudden he looked 
up at her out of his wide-open blue eves, saying: ‘* Ivan 
loved you once as I do; does he not longer?” 

There was a step on the stair. Ethel, in her speedy 
going, scattered the violkts along her way, passed the 
‘blond giant” in the shadow, and sped out into the 
morning with Christian's question for a companion. 

No news came from the child for a week ; then Ethel 
sept Miss Perkins to ask after him. The face of the 
kindly spinster blanched with pity, when at the door 
she was told that Christian was *‘ dead.” 

‘*He began with a slow fever,” said the garrulous 
landlady, ‘‘that ran into delirium, and wore him out 
yesterday. Everybody in the hvuse loved the little 
fellow, and he wanted for nothing. The doctors gave 
his ailments lots of long names; ail but one—old, grand- 
father-hke—who came in und staid several hours. Little 
Christian was pretty wild; goimg on about Norway, 
Norway, and all sorts of queer doiogs there; his grand- 
mother’s stories, the good pastur,-and the Lutheran 
Catechism. It was that same day he whispered once or 
twice, with great unearthly eyes, ‘Ivan! Ivan! I see 
the Highlacds!’ The old doctor rubbed bis specs, and 
says (but not to Ivan), ‘tlomesick; poor baby, home- 
sick.’ But tben, of course, he dica of fever; and know- 
ing that is bad enough for the ng brother. He sits up 
there dry-cyed—wouldu’t scarcely let one of us lay a 
finger oo the little one after “twas over. Do yuu want 
to zo aod talk to bim!” 

could not. . I'll go and tell their friends ; 
they have made warm ones. He must not mourn all 
alone.” 

Days came and faded. Spring unfolded into summer. 
The stroug Norwegian lived on, studious and solitary, 
while the beautiful woman lived her hfe also; but she 
never forgot little Christian's questioa. It lay in ber 
heart unanswered. Ove June evening the last guest to 
come to her, and the last to go, was Ivan Thonid. He 
said then, ‘‘ I have lingered to say good-by. I shall 
return to Europe. | have done that which | have un- 
dertaken, and there is not a need that | stay.” 

She gave bim her band, saying vothing. 

‘*It can barm no one,” said Ivan, ** that in leaving 
our country, as in entering it, you may koow that | 
ave loved you as it is in me to love.” 

* Yes; little Christian asked me a question once. He 

said, ‘Ivan loved you; does be not longer” ” 

“You should bave told him, ‘in the past and for the 
future.” When | am gone, remember sometimes the 
table: 

“A Pine upon a barren steep 
Stands, in the Norland, all alone, 
Covered with ice and snow asleep 
With a white mantle o'er him thrown. 


“ The Pine is dreaming of a Palm 
That 


Ivan stopped with a thought that the rest did net hold 
true. 

Because it was a last chance and there was no one 
to hear—this Puritan Ethe!, who had said she was ** not 
sentimental”—she faltered, ‘‘ And yer can remember 
the fate of the Palm, 

“ That ‘mid the glow of a tropic day 
On a burning soil. in the sultry calm, 
Mourns, lone and still and far away.” 

The ended couplet suddenly took all the sorrow out 
of this modern Balder’s love. He found his Nacna, then 
and there, and hen eforth was not less strong for bewg 
more happy. Muss Perk n- smiled oftev, and said - 
‘* The curious words were true: continents divided then: 
at birth, but ever after they coming, coming uptil 


they met.” 
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Acligions Hews, 


Items of general and personal interest are solicited 
for this department from all quarters. 


ABROAD. 


ENGLAND.—The Case of Mr. Mackonochie, which has 
been pending so long in the English courts, has now taken 
aturn favorable tothat gentleman. In 1874 the Dean of the 
Court of Arches, at that time Sir Robert Phillimore, pro- 
nounced Mr. McMackonochie guilty of sundry ritualistic 
practices, and sentenced him to suspension ab officio for six 
weeks: to which sentence a monition was added charging 
him to desist from the practices thus condemned. This ad- 
monition it seems Mr. Mackonockie did not observe, but per- 
sisted in his ritualism, and for three years was undisturbed. 
On the 23d of March, 1878, however, application was made to 
Lord Penzance, who had succeeded Sir Robt. Phillimore as 
Dean of Arches, alleging disobedience on the part of Mr. 
Mackonochie, and praying that his obedience might be 
enforced. A monition was accordingly issued by Lord 
Penzance, to which the offending minister paid no more 
regard; than to the first whereupon, on the 11th of last 
May, the dean decreed that Mr. Mackonochie had disobeyed 
the monitions of the 12th of June, 1875, and 29th of March, 
1878, and for his disobedience therein declared him “to 
have been guilty of contumacy,” and * for his conduct 
aforesaid” sentenced him to be suspended ab officio et 
beneficio for the space of three years, condemning him also 
in the costs of suit. Application was promptly made by 
Mr. Mackonochie to the Court of Queen’s Bench to prohibit 
execution of the sentence, on the ground that the Court of 
Arches had exceeded its jurisdiction. Upon due considera- 
tion of the case the application was granted, one of the 
three justices dissenting. The opinion which prevailed, 
that of Lord Chief-Justice Cockburn, is very long and 
technical, but amounts substantially to this: that the 
monition originally addressed to Mr. Mackonochie was 
part of his sentence, and terminated the suit against him; 
that the Court of Arches had no right to revive the pro- 
ceedings without a fresh prosecution ; and that its action 
is therefore inoperative. The result is that a writ of pro- 
hibition will be issued, to restrain Lord Penzance from 
further proceedings in the case; and the same result, it is 
understood, will follow in the case of the Rev. Mr. Edwards, 
vicar of Prestbury, who is also under suspension from 
Lord Penzance's court. 

English Ritualism as Observed by an American.—Apro- 
pos of the reversal of the sentence against Mr. Mackono- 
chie, Mr. Geo. S. Merriam gives in the ‘‘ Springfield Repub- 
lican”’ an account of his persona] observations in London 
last winter, from which we take the following: 

“What I saw and heard won my most hearty respect 

for the English ritualists asa body. They are utterly unpopu- 
lar with the ruling classes. The bishops are down on them; 
the secular papers—the “ Times,”’ for example—denounce and 
deride them ; the scientific class hold them in utter contempt; 
the Evangelicals and Dissenters bitterly dislike them; the 
Broad Churchmen are at the antipodes from them, in intel- 
lectual tendency; the mass of English society feel toward 
them the antipathy toward everything savoring of *‘ Roman- 
ism’ which runs in the English blood. And yet no one who 
knows anything about the subject can deny to the English 
ritualists certain things. First—and conspicuously—it is they, 
far beyond any other party or class, who are doing downright 
genuine Christian work among the poor and vicious in the 
great cities. Men like Mackonochie and other noted * ritual- 
ist rebels,’ known to newspaper readers only as men who 
make a great fuss about trifies, are in reality devoting them- 
selves heart and soul! to saving the outcasts of society. 
They plant their churches in the worst districts of London 
and the great sea-ports. They not only provide beautiful and 
attractive services, but actually draw into them large num- 
bers of people who elsewhere get nothing either of beauty 
or of religion. But this is only one circumstance. They de- 
vote themselves to the close personal care of these people. 
They visit them in their wretched homes ; belp them in sick- 
ness and trouble ; establish schools for their children; organ- 
ize ‘guilds’ among their young people for work and for so- 
cial enjoyment; in a bundred ways they bring comforting 
apd helpful! Christian influences to bear on them. They give 
largely and freely that persona! hand-to-hand service among 
the degraded which costs more and accomplishes more 
than almost y other form of work. I found 
in many of th personally that practical liberality which 
belongs to men hard at work against real evils. There 
is a liberality of mere opinion which is quite compatible with 
a dry, harsh and even bitter temper. There is a practical 
liberality by which a man who is earnestly fighting evil, and 
using as his own weapon a somewhat narrow creed, may have 
the spirit of love and practical fellowship toward all good 
workers. I found a great deal of this temper among the 
English ritualjists. I heard one of them, at a meeting of the 
clergy of all shades of church opinion, quote Channing on 
war, and warmly recommend his bearers to get and read 
the works of Channing. I found among them a bearty man- 
liness; a keen instinct against the moral evils which are the 
worst foes of society—against sensuality, selfishness, apathy; 
aspirit of genuine and fervent worship; a sturdy English 
readiness to fight to the last for what they understand to be 
their rights in the church; a sympathy with the common 
people; a great deal of freedom and resource in instrumen- 
talities, and a great deal of concentration upon their end—the 
promotion of pure, manly, devout living in themselves and 
in the community.” 


The Proposed Anglican Primacy.—Toward the end of 
the Lambeth Conference a series of resolutions was intro- 
duced looking to the appointment of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Archbishop of York as patriarchs of 
all churches of the Anglican communion, after the fash- 
ion of the Greek Patriarchate at Constantinople. These, 


however, were vigorously opposed by the Irish bishops 


and the American as well, who regarded the proposed 
| measure as assailing the independence of their respective 
churches, and were accordingly withdrawn. ‘* The estab- 
lishment of an Anglican Episcopal Supremacy,” says the 
London “‘ Record,” “ like that of the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, or we may plainly say the Pope of Rome, would 
have been a , erilous innovation, and we trust that its 
failure will prevent its renewal.” 


FRANCE.—Gospel Work at the Exposition.—Five hundred 
thousand tracts have been issued from the windows of the 
kiosk at the Exposition since May 1, and as two readers 
may be estimated to each, the Gospel of Christ has been 
proclaimed to one million individuals, including a great 
multitude from almost every civilized country in the 
world. Some of the episodes are reported in the London 
‘** Christian” as follows: 


“*T have walked some distance,’ said a little elderly woman, 
whose neat threadbare dress betokened good taste with 
slender means, ‘and am tired. I come foratract. I had one 
some time ago, and like it much; may Lask another? It was 
all about Le Bon Jésus. Thanks, thanks!’ And she walked 
to the green bench in front of the Salle Evangélique, cleaned 
her spectacles, and was soon alone with her Bon Jésus. 

“*—T am a Bulgarian Jew. My friends are Polish Jews. 
Why, this is Hebrew! and yours?’ * Polish!’ they exclaimed, 
reading the title-page. * Yes, we will read it.’ 


“ We have bad a good sprinkling of Scandinavians lately 
they speak thankfully and encouragingly. Some thousands 
of Jews must be bere from Algeria, and not a few from Gib- 
raltar; most read Hebrew, but do not understand it: they 
prefer Spanish. On Sundaysand /féte days long files of boys 
and girls are brought by their teachers. Coachmen often 
pull up, jump down, and run to us. A French juryman: 
‘Have read two: excellent!’ A carriage and pair stopped in 
front ef the kiosk. Two little French girls were brought by 
their maids. *We were told to bring the young ladies, and 
their mamma requested they should each ask for a tract.’ 
They skipped back sodelighted. The coachman and footman 
were not forgotten. *Ah,!1 do so love to read these,’ an in- 
valid Frenchwoman said as she was wheeled away: she 
coughed and looked so pale, but her lustrous eyes beamed 
with joy as she began to read. Military officers of high rank 
often cail. ‘Our people don't know ansthing of this,’ ob- 
served a sunburnt Australian; ‘I hope to tell them when I 
return.’ Since my last tracts have been given to persons 
bound for Arica, Arequipa, Lima, Porto Rico, La Habana, 
Angostura, Bogota, Blewfields, Brazil, Paraguay, and differ- 
ent towns on the Orinoco, Essequibo, the Amazon, and La 
Piata.”’ 


ITaLy.—An Italian Prophet's Death.—A curious account 
comes from Rome to the.London ‘* Times” of the circum- 
stances attending the death of a fanatical recluse living in 
the hills near Grosseto, a little town between Leghorn and 
Civita Vecchia. The man, who was known as David the 
Saint, declared himself to be Christ come again. He had 
chosen twelve apostles and surrounded himself with « 
large number of proselytes, who required the surrender of 
ell property for common benefit and the labor of all alike 
for the society, the latter undertaking to maintain them 
and their families and educate their children. Their creed 
is an extended paraphrase of the Nicene Creed, with some 
alterations in a Protestant sense. The other tenets are of 
a socialistic character. On the morning of the 18th inst. 
the Prophet, at the head of between 2,000 and 3,000 follow- 
ers, started for the village of Arcidosso. His purpose is 
not known, but it is said it was not peaceful. A hundred 
believers dressed in white tunics, like ancient Jewish 
priests, led the column. At their head walked David the 
the Saint, attired in a half regal and half pontifical cos- 
tume, with a diadem on his head and an iron-studded club 
in his hand. The procession sang a hymn with the refrain 
‘* Long live God and the Christian Republic! Praise be to 
Christ come a second time on earth!” The mob was met 
half way by a delegate of police, accompanied by nine 
carabineers, who invited them to disperse. Upon this 
David cried ‘‘I am the King,” and ordered his followers to 
disarm the soldiers. As he spoke a discharge of firearms 
was made upon the police, and a shower of stones followed. 
Again the delegate gave the requisite warning to disperse, 
which was followed by the Prophet aiming a blow at him 
with the club. Then the police, finding themselves sur- 
rounded, opened fire. Among the first to fall was the 
Prophet, who was shot full in the forehead. His followers, 
seeing their leader down, gave way. Four of the police 
were badly wounded. The Minister of the Interior has 
sent a commissicn to make a full inquiry into the affair. 


AT HOME. 


A Catholic Retreat.—The Catholic pastors of Brooklyn 
have just concluded a religious retreat of eight days at the 
monastery of St. Michael, West Hoboken, which is in 
charge of the Passionist Fathers. During eight days rigid 
silence was enjoined, and all the hours were devoted to re- 
ligious exercises, except brief intervals for recreation and 
food. 

The Congregational Church at Ticonderoga, N. Y., 
which has had for several years a hard struggle with debt, 
and has already liquidated a considerable amount, is now 
making an earnest effort to pay off all that remains. This 
amount is $1,500, and must be raised within two months. 
The power of the church to help itself seems to have 
reached a limit, and the pastor, the Rev. T. W. Jones, 
invokes the aid of the denomination to save the enterprise. 
Mr. Jones goes out upon a collecting tour about the Ist of 
September, armed with letters of endorsement and recom- 
mendation, and hopes to bring back more than enough to 
guarantee the permanence of Congregationa! interests in 
Ticonderoga. 

A New R. C. Bishop in Richmond,—The Pope having 
appointed the Rev. J. J. Keane, of Washington, D. C., to 


the present Archbishop of Baltimore, the Rt. Rev. James 
Gibbons, the consecration was performed in Richmond, 
Sunday, August 25th, with imposing ceremonies. The con- 
secrator was Archbishop Gibbons, his assistants being the 
Rev. J. A. Walter, of Washington, assistant priest; the 
Rev. A. Van de Vyver, of Harper's Ferry, deacon; the 
Rev. Dr. J. D. Conneli, sub-deacon. The assistants of 
Bishop-elect Keane were the Right Rev. Thomas Foley, 
D.D., of Chicago, and Right Rev. J. J. Kain, D.D., of 
Wheeling. The consecration sermon was preached by 
Bishop Lynch, of Charleston. Dr. Keane, the new bishop, 
is Irish by birth, but has lived in this country since boy- 
hood, He is yet a young man, being only 39 years old, 
and, since his ordination in 1866, has been assistant pastor 
of St. Patrick’s Church, Washington. 

Semi- Centennial @Celebration.— The Congregational 
church in Romeo, Mich., celebrated its semi-centennial on 
August l6th, occupying the entire day and evening with 
services appropriate to the occasion. In the morning an 
address was delivered on the * Principles and Workings of 
Congregationalism,” by the Rev. A. Hastings Ross, of 
Port Huron. Also one on the “‘ Equipments and Outlook 
of the Church,” by the pastor, the Rev. M. W. Fairfield. 
In the afternoon a Memorial Address was delivered by the 
Rev. P. R. Hurd, D. D., a former pastor of the church for 
more than twenty years; and another on the ‘‘ Men and 
Work of the Romeo Academy,” by J. H. Hollister, M. D., 
of Chicago. The evening was devoted to the service of 
song, which was of a high order. This church is the oldest 
but one of the Congregational! sisterhood in the State. It 
has recently completed a remarkably fine house of wor- 
ship, at the cost of $32,000, without the luxury of a debt, 
and is in a very flourishing condition. 


Sunday Camp-Meetings.—The following vigorous pro- 
test against the practice of holding camp-meetings over 
Sunday was offered at the South Framingham (Mass.) 
meeting, August 17, by the Rev. John R. Cushman, pastor 
of the Ashland Methodist church : 


“ That in view of the widespread and diabolical conspiracy 
on the part of stable-keepers, hucksters, caterers, teamsters, 
railroads, steambcats, and al! ‘lovers of pleasure’ (and 
money) ‘more than lovers of God,’ to destroy the sanctity of 
the Lord's Day, and break down that reverential observance 
of holy time which we firmly believe ought to be guarded 
and cherished as one of the miracle gifts of Christianity, and 
a corner-stone of our liberties as anation, we do hereby send 
this remonstrance against the holding of camp-meetings in 
the name of ‘ Temperance,’ ‘ Religion‘ or ‘ Holiness,’ over the 
Sabbath; we firmly believe that the wounds given to the 
sacred sentiments of all good men and the holy interests of 
the Christian church, in the name of morality and religion, 
will ultimately prove fatal, and the paralysis of the public 
conscience which now appalis the church will soon become a 
calamity universal and irreparable. We deeply regret that 


the Methodist Episcopal church should have ever become a 
party @ this Suopatn desecration, and ca:ucsuy pray that 


you may wash your hands of this matter.” 


GLEANINGS. 

—A Baptist Church has been organized at Bad Ax, Huron 
Co., Michigan. 

—Mr. Vosburgh, pastor of the Madison Ave. Baptist Church, 
Jersey City Heights, refuses to resign. 

—It bas been arranged that Dr. Sandford, Bishop of Gib- 
raltar, shall have the Episcopal superintendence of any con- 
gregations, churches, and clergy ef the Church of England 
in Cyprus. 

~—Incense was freely used at St. James's, Hatcham, on a late 
Sunday, and resulted in another scene. We are threatened 
with a revival, under Mr. MacColl, of the disturbances which 
rendered Mr. Tooth famous. 

—At the Chapel Royal, Savoy, recently, the marriage of 
Mrs. Lilias Jenny Mills, widow of the late Mr. Mills, of Brook- 
lyn, and daughter of the Bishop of Long Island, to Mr. Wes- 
son, of Brooklyn, was solemnized by the Bishop of Nebraska, 
assisted by the Rev. Henry White. 

~The Rev. Canon Knight, for nearly sixty years rector of 
St. Michael's, Bristol, and whose recent death is announced, 
was taken when an infant into the arms of John Wesley, who 
gave him his blessing. Lis grandfather bad built Wesley a 
chapel at Painswick, Gloucestershire. 

—The Prince and Princess of Wales on Monday laid the 
foundation-stone of the Wilberforce Memorial Church, in the 
parish of St. Mary, Southampton, of which Canon Wilber- 
force, a son of the late Bishop, is the rector. The Princeand 
Princess were accompanied by the two sailor Princes. 

—The Rev. R. DeWitt Mallory, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has re- 
ceived and accepted a cali from the Second Congregational 
Church of Detroit, Mich., to supply their church temporarily, 
with the hope that his coming may enable them to clearaway 
their indebtedness and make way fora permanent settlement. 

—The daily attendance at the world’s convention of the 
Young Men's Christian association at Geneva, Switzerland, is 
1000. Delegates are present from America, Belgium, England, 
France, Holland, Spain and the Protestant cantons of Switzer- 
land. Detailed reporta of the proceedings have not yet 
arrived. 

~The North Congregational church and society of Enfield, 
Connecticut, have left with the society committee the dis- 
posal of their church edifice and property, as only some thirty 
members are left and they cannot afford to run the machine 
alone. It is thought that the church property will be sold to 
the Apostolic society, at present without an edifice. 

~The Rev. Moses Thacher, who died recently in Illinois, was 
an early anti-slavery man and one of the twelve persons, very 
few of whom are now living, including William Lloyd Garri- 
son, Oliver Johnson and others, who on January 6th, 1832, in 
the African school room, on “ Nigger Hill,"’ in the city of Bos- 
ton, formed the New England Anti-Slavery Society, and affix- 
ed their names to the constitution of the society. 

—While driving towards their home in the Isle of Man,a 
fortnight since, the Bishop of Sodor and Man and Mrs. Hill 
were shamefully attacked by one of a party of laborers, who 
threw a stone which struck the lady on the head, causing a 
severe wound. When pursued by the bishop the cowardly as- 
sailant threatened his lordship with a knife; but, having been 
apprehended and brought before the High Bai i!f, he stands 


| the chats of Richmond, vacated last year by | committed for trial. 
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‘Publisher Department. 


New York, AvuGust 28, 1878. 


Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stamps. 


Business Department,—Subecriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to “ The 
Christian Union, New York City.”” Subsecrip- 
tions, $3 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 


Mr. Beecher’s Western Trip. 


Mr. Beecher’s Lecture engagements in the 
West for August and September are as fol- 


lows: 
Oakland, Cal. August 2, 
San Francisco, “ 29-30. 
Petaluma, Sept. 2. 
Vallejo, 3. 
Napa, 4. 
Marysville, “ 
Sacramento, 6-7. 
Salt Lake City, Utah, " 10. 
Laramie, Wy. Ter., 2. 
Cheyenne 13. 
Denver, Colorado, 4. 
Georgetown, - 16. 
Central City, 7. 
Denver, 1s. 


Schools and Colleges. 

Not the leastin teresting ang valueble part 
of such a paper as the Christian Union isa 
part often overlooked by the reader; we 
mean the advertising pages. We call the atten- 
tion of parents to the educational advertise- 
ments which form a special department on 
page 160. These schools represent the best in 


the ~ongpengidl ; many of thom aro personally 


the Christian Union: and we take every 
means to ensure our columns against the 
advertisement of any school that is not 
worthy of the confidence of the public. Some 
of these advertisements appear regularly in 
our columns every year, a faet which speaks 
well for the Christian Union as an advertising 
medium; and in some instances grateful let- 
ters to the editors for having introduced their 
children to what has proved to be a successful 
training school attest the value, to both ad- 
vertiser and reader, of this column. 


A Gaoop colored man once said in a class- 
meeting: * Bredren, when I was a boy I took 
a hatchet and went into de woods. When I 
found atree det was straight, big and solid, 
I didn't touch dat tree; but when I found 
one leaning a little and hollow inside, I soon 
had him down. So when the debil goes after 
Christians, be don’t touch dem dat stand 
straigbt and true, but dem dat lean a little 
and are hollow inside."’ 


The Art of Silver Plating has greatly 
developed during the past few years. This 
fact, when considered in connection with the 
rapid growth of the artistic taste displayed in 
the manufacturing of this class of goods, ac- 
counts for the large and increasing sales of 
plated ware. 

Prominent among the American manufac- 
turers stands the Middletown Plate Co. of 
Connecticut, whose wares meet with general 
favor on account of their durability and ap- 
pearance. 

The promptness and accuracy of this com- 
pany render all business transactions with 
them pleasant and agreeable. 


A MOTH-PROOF barrel in which clothes can 
be safely stored is alate invention. But this 
leaves the moths at large. What is wanted is 
a barrel in which the moths can be kept, and 
thus leave the clothes at large.—{ Danbury 
News. 


The most refreshing tollet article is 
H. A. Caasebeer’s Quinine Hair Tonic for em- 
bellishing the hair and relieving headaches. 
ete. Price $1. Atal! Druggists. 57 4th Ave. 
N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Mras M. J. YOUNG, after thirteen years’ success- 
ful experience, is fully prepared to recommend 
=. Professors, Lecturers, Tutors and Gov- 

rnesees for and Families; positions to 
Seneners and good schools 
Call or address, Miss M. J. YOUNG, 23 Union 


Square, New York. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ATIONAL SCHOO 


ELOCUTION and ORATORY 


418 Chestnut Street, Philadeiphia. 
in Klocution. Cuurse in Uratory. Literary 
Course for public speakers, readers, teachers. and 
the general student of higher English. Fail term 
opens Sept. wth. oy page catalogue sent on ap- 
plication. J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M.. President. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION 


By J. W. Shoemeker, A.M., President of the Na- 
tional School of Elocution and Oratory. Ac n- 
densed and comprehensive treatment of the 
subject, based upon the methods taught in this 
Institation. pages. $1.95. Sent 
receipt of pri J. W. SHOEMAKER 
& CO., Pubs., Mis Chestnat ‘St., ‘Philadelphia. 


ORRISTOWN, N. J. Boarding Schoo! for 
a Buys (30 miles from N.Y.) Rev. &. N. Howell. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


For the Higher Education of Women. 
Fall Seesion opens Sept. 8, Entrance Kxam 
inations, Sept. Vand Catalogues with full 

particulars may be had of the undersigned. 


DEAN, 
KEGISTKAR ASSARC OL LEGE, Pougbkeepsie,N.Y Y. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE YOUNG LADIES, 


The Mth year wi!! begin Wednesaay, Sept. 25, 1878. 
For Catalogues and ‘ircular. apply to Rev. Geo. 
Gannett. Prin... “hester Square. oston, Mass. 
SEMINARY Rye. Westchester Co., 
New York. A for Ladies. For 
particulars, address Mrs. FE. 


COLLECE, 


ELMIRA. N.Y. 

This is the oldest of the first-class Colleges for 
Women, and holds a high rank for giving a tho- 
rough, solid, and elegant culture in al! depart- 
ments. It is sufficientiy endowed to afford ite 
superior advantages at very low charges. The 
next teasion opens Sept. lith. Send fur catalogue 
to Miss A. M. BRONSON, Sec., or address KEV. A. 
Ww. COWL ES, D. D.. President. 

ENGINEER- 


AND MEC HANICAL 
at the Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Troy. N. ¥. Next term begins Sept 22. 
The Annual Register for 1878 contains a list of the 
graduates forthe past 52 years, with their positions; 
also course of study requirements for admission, 
expenses, &c. Address -¥ oung, [reus. 


Pennsylvania Miltary Academy, 


pone September 11. Thorough Inetruction in 
Civil Engineering. the Classics,and English. For 
circulars apply toCol. THEO. HYATT, , President. 


Boys for Military Academy, Worcester, Mass. 
fite Boys for business. coilewe, or scientific schoo!. 
23a year begins Sept. ll. C. B. Metcalf, A. M, ‘Supt. 


YOLDEN Hill Seminary for Your 
Bridgeport, Ct. Address Miss Emily } 


Ladies, 
jelson. 


UT STREET SEMINARY 


4 


For circulars apoly to Principals, 
(N. ¥.) MILITARY ACADEMY. 
lilustrated ¢ ‘ireular for 1878-79. 


and Miss DILLAYE, i615 Chestnut 


Gi institute and ACADEMY, with Musica) 
FW institute and Commercia! Colle ® Foundec 
For both sexes. 


EA SIT (ie 
direct rrom New York to Boston 
Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M.. Principal, 
Green wic h. 


(GROVE, HALL, NEW HAVEN, Conn. 
MONTFORT School for Young Ladies. For 
circulars address MISS MONTFORT. 

\ PLEASANT and healthy home. with watch- 
4 ful care and teaching, for motheriess children 
often years of age and uncer. 
mation please dress Mrs. M 

tal Hartford, Conn. 


For further infor- 
. L. READ, Capt- 


MARLEwooD MUSIC SEMINARY for 
Young Ladies, Kast Haddam, Conn. Eastab- 
lished 1843. A thorough graduate course. The 
tinest location on the i ut River. For 
catalogues address Prof. D. §. BABCOCK. 


TLANTIC MILITARY INSTITU TE 
neur Yale Collewe, Hamden,(t. Kev 

Ww. M. Walton, Prin’ Is. . Catalogue oD 
ICK INSTITUTE. Great Bar- 
rington, Superior Family schoo! for 
to Southern Berkshire; ample grounds, gym- 
nasium, thorough instruction, and fitting for cui- 
lege. kind care, the influence of a Christian home 
Send for circular. 
H.J.& E. J. VAN L ENNEP, Principals. 


OSSINING INSTITUTE: 


Sing, N. Y., re-opens Sept. i7th. A thorough school, 
and all the comforts of a Christian home. Send 
for Circular. REV. C. D. RICE, Principal. 


AMESBURG (N. J.) INSTITUTE. An 


eF English and Classical School for Boys. A good 
Home, with thorough Instruction. Address 
M. OAKEY, A.M., Principal. 


4 MISSES GRA HAM, successors to the 

ISaHhS GREEN, will reopen their Schoo! for 
Young Ladies and Children, at No.1 Fifth Avenue. 
first house from Washington Square, on Thurs- 
day, the 26th day of September. 


VEL DEX SEMINARY, New Hampshire. 

West Lebanon (junctiva of Connecticut and 
White Rivers). A Boarding Schoo! for Ladies, un- 
rivaled in situation, ample in facilities, thorough, 
Christian, homelike. $225 per year, with certain 
extras. Catalogue on request. HikaM ORCUTT, 
A . Principal. 


ar, KINDERGA TRA INING 

LASS cunnected with Florence Kindergarten 
will commence its [475-79 Session on Tuesday, Oct. 
8, 1878. to A. KR. ALDRICH, Principal, 
or H. EN, Secretary, Florence, Hamp- 
shire Co.., 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. lective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Beast of religious tofluences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition. incidentais, and 
library goes only $27 a vear. Over 1,000 students: 
Spring Term begins March 12; Fall Term, Sept, 3. 

inter Term, Dec. 3. For circulars address 

J. B. T. MARSH, See., Oberlin, O. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 

Under the College management. First-class teach- 

ers Expenses iow. Class instruction or private 

lessons as preferred. As a home for students 

Oberlin is unsurpassed for healthfulness and re- 

1c 


T s s dab! tanteat R 
soclety. 


or it for Business, and for 


The Midaunmmer number of SCRIBNER'S 
MontTuLy may be set down aa the finest ex- 
ample of periodical publication which has 
ever been put forth by any American or 
European house.°—Boston TRANSCRIPT. 


Scribner's Monthly 
for September. 


A worthy successor to the Midsummer 
issue. 

Falconberg, Boyesen’s New Novel, 
is continued, The present installment, 
which tells how the bero found a home)in 
a Norwegian village on the Western 
frontier, is replete with graphic descrip- 
tion, character study and dramatic action. 
There are also 


FIVE ILLUSTRATED PAPERS: 
Hunting the Mule-Deer in Colorado, 
by J. Harrison Mills (with illustrations, 
including several drawn and engraved by 
the autbor); The e, by George 
B. McClellan (with nine illustrations by 
Moran and Riordan); To South Africa 
for Diamonds, by William J. Morton 
(with eleven illustrations); A Spool of 
Thread, by Charles H. Clark (with 
twenty-two illustrations by Shirlaw, Diel- 
man, Vanderhoof, and others); and 
Glimpses of Western Farm Life, by 
Maurice Thompson (author of “ The 
Witchery of Archery”), with illustrations 
by Warner, Reinhart and Kelly. 

POEMS AND STORIES. 

Miss Edith Makes it Pleasant for 
Brother Jack, by Bret Harte. Eine 
Junge Amerikenerin, by Cbaries de 
Kay. Ready for the Ride, by H. ©. 
Buuner, with aa engraving by Cule of th 
painting by W. M. Chase. Molly, by 
Julia Schayer. Mercedes, by Julia C. R. 
Dorr. In Marble, by George Edyar 
Moutg mwmery. The Goblet, by A: nal. 
Brackett. The Dragon-Fly, by Heury 
S. Cornwell. My Wolves, by Francis 
Gerry Fairfield. The Wind-Harp, by 
Lucréce. 

ESSAYS, REVIEWS, ETC. 

The Transportation Question, ‘is- 
cussing the advaulage of Darrow-gauge 
railways, by Stephen D. Dillaye. Days 
and Nights in Concord, from un publish- 
iisned MS., by Henry D. Thoreau. Col- 
lege Fellowships, by Charles F. Thwing. 
Editorials by Dr, Holland on The Terri- 
ble Congress; Goodness as Literary 
Material; avd The Ornamental 
Branches. Bok Reviews, Scientific 
Memoranda, Bric 4-brac, etc., ete. 


“ HAWORTHS.” 
A new sovel, Haworth’s, by Mrs. Bur- 
nett, au'hor of ‘** That Lass o’ as 
will begin in Monruty for 
November, and will continue through the 
magaziue year, The scene of this new 
story is jaid ia Lancashire, the bero being 
a young American inventor. Haworth's 
will be of absorbing interest, likely to 
deepen the impressions of the author's 
power made oy ** That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 
SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY I8 FOR SALE 
EVERYWHERE. Price 35 cents; $4 a year. 
SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 


St. Nicholas for September 


Is now ready, fuil of Pictures, Stories, 
Rhy mes, Jingles, aud everything to please 
the young folks. 


ST. NICHOLAS SERIAL STORIES. 


The following long stories have ap- 
peared ia the volume of Sr. NicHoLas 
now closio 

Under the Lilacs, a story of New En- 
giauu hile fur youn, people, vy Miss Alcott, 
author of Littkhe Women Tower 
Mountain, a Kobinsou Crusve story for 
bys, by Gustavus Frankenstein; The 
Ravens and the ls, 2 story of tue 
Middle Ages, by tue autuor of * Chroui- 
cles of the SchOoberg Cotta Fawily 
Drifted into Port, au interesting story 
of scuool-boy tite in England, by Edwin 
Hodder; Dab Kinzer, the story of a 
growing boy va tue suores of Loug Island, 
tull of adventures on laod and sea, by 
William O. Stoddard. Tue volume will 
close with tbe October number, and the 
twelve numbers, coutaining the above 
stories complete, beside numervuus shorter 
stories, sketches, etc., will be sent to any 
address or supplied by any dealer for 
$2.50, 

Regular price 25 cents a number; $3.00 
a year, 

SCRIBNER & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, 


CHEAP MUSIC 


The Royal Edition. 


OF WA 


per Volume. 
“Cloth, Gilt, 


| per Volume. 


Cabinet. 


GOUNOD'S SONGS 
UCKEN'S SONGS 


SCHUBERT'S SONGS... 

HANDEL'S SAC RED ‘SONGS... Each Volume 

4 AN’ 

MOL. SONGS.. Paper Cover, 
OFFEN CH’S SONGS ........ 

BARITONE AND BASS SONGS 50 Cts. 


SANTLEY'S NEW SONGS. 
CLARIBEL 'S SACRED SONGS. | 


And hundreds of others, ali beautifully printed. 
Send for full catalogue. 


WM. A. POND 


“UNION SQUARE, N 


DITSON & co’s 
Musical Record 


NEW MUSICAL WEEKLY PAPER, 


the firat number to appear “eptember 7. 


It will be under the ableeditorial management of 
Mr.WM. H. CLARK E, and wi!! bea trae musi- 
cal News-paper, its frequent appearance enabling it 
to give the latest news from al! parts of the coun- 
try and of the world, with reports of Conventions, 
Music-Schouls, Festivals, &c.. and with bright, 
clear, interesting articles on al! subjects pertain- 
ing to musical progress. 


Ditson & Co’s Musical Record 


will be an impartial paper. The firm publish for 
all composers,and have 50 motive to favor one at 
the expense of anvther. All muste teachers and 
musical amateurs are invited to support this, 
which 18. in a spectal sense, their paper, and to send 
on all tnteresting items of information in their 
respective districts. 

“ubecription Price, #2 per year, io advance. No 
Free List. Premiums for lists of subscribers. 
More than Three Hundred Pages of Music per 
year given. 


Will exchange with papers having special mu- 
sical departments. 


“pecimen copies sent free on application. 
Subacribe now aod get two extra numbers. 


worth ot Music for $1. Semple We. 
Agents wanted. Outfit lie. H.C. KIng & Co., 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
$I Christeunt” nion building, 27 Park Place,N.¥. 
pt ROBINSON'S 


Hy 
FORTHE SANCTOA 


CHOIRS AND MNS & 


ARY 


SOCIAL MEETING & FAM! 
speclten beges 


AS, BARNES & COMPANY 


York, Chicago & New Orleansa 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEFKLY 
and HARPER'S BAZAR: One copy of eitner for 
one year, Postage Prepaid bythe Publishers, to any 
Subscriber in the United States or Canada on re- 
cript of 

HAKPER’S MAGAZINE, 
HARPER'S BAZAR, 


AKPER'S WEEKLY, and 
e address, for one year, 
$10; or any two for $7 Postage prepaid by the 
Publishers. [7 HARPER'S CATALOGUE will be 
sent by mall on receept of Ten Cents. 
HARPER BROT! Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Chea pest Booksto we 
orld. 


33:8 corns tt at your price 
Books at our price. 
ro Bibles and Praver Bo ke atangy 
peice. ( of fiction free LEGGART BROS., 
Beekman St.; opp. New Post Office, New York. 


BOOKS. 


will Sch ol and Text Books. 


Lexicons, Dictionaries, &c.. at re- 

duced prices. What do you ‘want? 
NATURE, A Weekly Illustrated Journal of 

Science, has recently been much in- 
creased ip size,ana will be found of increasing 
value to al! interested in Science. $7 per annum. 
Seno lb cts. for sample copy. Macmiiian & Co., 32 
Be nd st... New ork 


* Crown Editions.”’ $1.» per volume. 

MACAULAY’S ENGLAND, ‘Noth, extra 
gilt. Hume's ENGLAND. 6 vols. Cloth, writ. 
Rome. 6 vols. ‘Cloth, extra 


ail 
Cc CLA XTON, KEMSKN & HAFFEL FING! ER. Phila. 


BOOKS. 


CASSELL, ‘GAL PIN. 
506 Broadway. New York. 


5) CARDS, all kinds, Le. 50, no twe 


New Catalogues free 
by pelt on 
REDUCED, 


alike (extra), 20c. Axent’s Outfit, Je. 
RIGHT & CU... Bristol, Ct. 


Those answering a an n Advertisem 
will confer a favor upon the Aawen 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
advertisemeut in 


that they saw th 
the Christian Union. 


win & Tune E JOks 


SONGS OF FNGLAND 
OF [IRELAND 
$1.00 
MENT 
BEE! 
KL BI 
RUBINSTF 
| 
A 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XVIIL, No. 9. 


Correspondence. 


OF THE TRINITY. 
Editor Christian Union: 

DEAR Srr:—Some time ago you said to the readers of 
the Christian Union, * If there is an item of news in vour 
vicinity likely to be interesting, or helpful, to other Chris- 
tian workers, write us.” And in a late number—July 10th 
—I read, also from the pen of the editor, ** The world has 
learned more of the true nature of God by a study of the 
mystery of the Trinity than it could ever have learned by 
any simple anc catechetical statement of the whole truth, 
even if such a statement were possible.” 

Permit me to outline two sermons I heard last Sunday, 
from Rev. iii., 12 and ii., 17, on the Names of God; in 
which, it seemed to me, the speaker gave a ** simple state- 
ment of the whole truth ” on that subject. 

The Bible may be likened to the key to an arithmetic, in 
which the subtle thought that eludes the pupil is noted, 
with hints for elucidating it. Names take on meaning. 
Almighty God; God of Abraham; God of Jacob; I Am; 
Jehovah; Jehovah-jireh:-nissi:-shalom: Messiah: [mman- 
uel; Son of Man: Son of God: Holy Spirit. Which brought 
him to *“‘ My New Nanie.” He did not pronounce this, but 
I thought I knew it— Love. 

I have not taken space to give the entire skeleton, think- 
ing that if not from one bone from several you would 
know the complete structure. The point eniphasized by 
the speaker, and the one to which 1 wisbed to call your at- 
tention, was this; The Lord our God is One God, whatever 
manifes:ations of himself he may make. He wishes to 
lead his people to a comprehension of his love and care, and 
in a figure styles himself a Father: he wishes them to ap- 
prehend his saving grace, and, as the son is a new manifes- 
tation of the parent, he styles himself, in a figure, the Son 
ofthe Father. But as God is a Spirit, and in both these 
conceptions we give him form, it was “expedient for us 
that he go away,” and we come back to first principles 
when we apprehend him as the Holy Spirit, to whom it i 
impossible to give form. 

Men make an unfortunate, because unphilosophical and 
untrue, statement when they speak of three persons in one 
God. One God with three personalities is comprehensible. 
and in accord with Scmpture. To illustrate: Ulysses Grant 
was General-in-chief of the armies of the Union; he was 
President of the United States; he is now a private citizen, 
traveling in foreign parts. The whole man is represented 
in each capacity; so inthe Father, in the Son, and in the 
Holy Spirit is the whole nature of God. 

These thoughts were elaborated with great beauty and 
force. 

If [have given a clear suggestion of them, and you do 
not think with me that this is a‘‘simple statement of the 
whole truth.” I should be glad to see some thoughts of 
yours on this subject in the Christian Union. 


Tais is by no means a new view of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, but it is t» some serious objections. The 
quesiioa arises, for example, did one manifes ation of 
God pray to anther manifestation of God, and, if so, 
why? Why could not the third manifestation of God 
appear till the second had ascended ? In what sense is 
it true that the second manifestation was with the first 
manifestation, aud shared his glory before the world 
was’? The fact that the Deity is a composite, pot a sim- 
ple being, seems to us clearly taugit by Scripture; thet 
we cannot comprebend the mystery of bis nature and ex- 
istence is not at all surprising; if we c uld that would 
be surprising. 

THE INCARNATION. 

AN inquiry, No. 3, on p. 104 of the issue for Aug. 7th, is 
to this effect: ‘“‘ Why did Christ dwell so much on his 
power as given him” “if he were God?” The gist of the 
reply was, “The New Testament does not say he was God, 
but that he was God manifest in the flesh, which is a very 
different thing.” Plainly, then, the reply gives us to infer 
that as Scripture does not say Christ is God, we have no 
right to so consider him. If so, wherein does Christ differ 
from Moses, who, according to Ex. vii., 1, was made “a 
god to Pharoah,” unless it is that Moses was superior’ 
Please explain Acts xx., 28, * Take heed therefore unto 
yourselves, and to all the flock, over the which the Holy 
Ghost hath made you overseers, to feed the church of God, 
which he hath purchased with his own blood.” Was not 
the blood shed the blood of God’ Also, see in connection 
with this Heb. i., 4, % verses. Is there not at present a 
great tendency to deny the full weight of the words that 
‘the Word was made flesh” 

There was a great temptation to alter the Scriptures 
after the Arian heresy obtained almost complete control of 
the Church. Many of the oldest and most valuable Greek 
manuscripts use the word ‘* God” in reference to Christ, 
which has been dropped in later unes. Col. ii., 2, last line, 
reads: * The mystery of the God Christ.” The Sinaitic Co- 
dex and the Vatican, both of the highest authority, read, 
Johni., 18, ** The only begotten God,” and in this they agree 
with the Peg#hito version of the Syriac, a copy of ex- 
treme value. Did not the early Church have a more ex- 
alted idea of Christ than our Church at present‘ Does not 
the attempt to explain the © modus in quo” of the incarna- 
nation, as taught in our theo) gical schools, lead us to infer 
that not only the New Testament does not teach that 
Christ was God, but that he really was not’ To this I 
should utter a protest. 


Respectfully yours, N. W. Evisworrn. 


ANOTHER INQUIRY. | 
In the Christian Union of Aug. 7th the following ques- 


tion appears: *‘ Why did Jesus dwell so much on his power 
as given to him by the Father if he were God?” You an- 
swer, “The New Testament does not say that he was God, 
but that he was God manifest in the flesh.” How will you 
explain last clause of first verse, First Chapter of Jobn, 
** And the Word was God” ? 

Respectfully yours, INQUIRER. 


Both inquirers are referred to editorial on page 163 of 
this issue, 


THE SHUT-IN SOCIETY. 

Dear Laicus: 

| HAVE been reading in the Christian Union of August 
7 your description of the young girl who injured her spine, 
and now lives on the text, ‘“‘ His lovingkindness is better 
than life.” It instantly reminded me of our ** Shut-in So- 
ciety.”’ Perhaps this young lady has heard of it, but, not 
knowing, I write to you about it. It was originated a few 
years ago by a lady who, being an invalid, wished to do 
gol to other invalids. The idea of “shut in” was sug- 
gested to her by Noah's entrance into the ark—‘*‘ and the 
Lord shut him in.” She at first commenced a correspond- 
ence with one or two invalids whom she happened to hear 
of, and, to make the story short, a correspondence is now 
carried on between many who are “shut in,” as your 
young friend is. Scarcely any of them ever saw each 
other, but the letter writing seems to be a source of won- 
derful delight to them in their seclusion, Those who are 
able to write but little send postal cards; if they cannot 
write with ink they use pencil. ites 

If auy of our invalid readers desire to join this society 
and wiil sent their applications to us we will forward 
‘hem t» the founder of the society.—Eps, CHRISTIAN 
UNION. 


Che Sundav-School. 
D 


Sept. &.— Luke x., 25-37. 
“ Thou shall love thy neighbor as thyself.""—GAL. v., 14. 


* And, behold, a certain lawyer stood up and tempted him.” 

rTNuk term “lawyer” as used in the New Testament 

never sigaifies an advocate or pleader in the courts, 
as with us, but a person versed in the laws of the Jews, 
that is, ia the Old Testament. The avalogous express- 
in our time would be ‘‘theologian.” This man, then, who 
believed in an old-fasbioned theology undertook to 
measure swords with Jesus, whom he regarded as a 
uew rabbi, and the teacher of a new-fangled theology. 
He asked bim a question, not for information but to 
show him and the people bow smart he, the questivner, 
was, aud to bring, if possible, the new rabbi into con- 
fusion. This surt of religious qucotioning is very com 
mon. This lawyer bas a great many imitators in our 
Bible classes, and especially among,the boys. And it is 
worth while for every pastor and every teacher to see 
how Christ dealt with him. 

‘** Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life?" 

The question carries with it its own answer. To in- 
herit, a mau has nothing to do; he is simply a recipient. 
If he had asked, What shal! I do to earn eteraal life? there 
would have been sume reasonableness in the question. 
A modern theologian replying to such an interrogatory 
would have takea occasion to preach the doctrine of 
justification by faith. Christ dves not. He answers 
aim, Yankee tasbion, by another question. Thrusting 
hiaa back upon bis own resources, our Lord compels the 
lawyer to give a reply to bis own interrogatory: ‘* What 
ix written im the law ?” Christ says, ‘“* How readest 
thou 

“And be answering said, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength, and with all thy mind; and thy neigbbor as thyself. 
And be said unto him, Thou nast answered rigbt; this do and 
thou shalt live.” 

The momeat the man is thrown back upon himself 
he endeavors to formulate an answer whict sball com- 
mend him in the eyes of the people and in the eyes of 
Christ. And Christ accepts and adopts the answer; 
and still says nothing about ‘* justification by faith.” 
The man has placed bimself under the law, and Christ 
leaves him there. ‘* Very good,” he says, in substance; 
‘that is a goud expositioa of the law. Now, if you will 
live according to that law, thea you will bave no need 
of forgiveness, and no need to ask *What shall I do to 
inherit life?’ You are all right.” 

But every man is conscious that he has not lived ac- 
cording to the law, and when Christ thus responds, 
accepting the inquirer’s interpretation of duty, the law 
yer’s own conscience becomes his accuser, attd, uneasy 
under it, he replies with a second interrogatory, ‘* will- 
ing to justify himself.” In the seme manner Christ 
treated the rich youpg ruler who came running to bim 
with almost the same question, and the result was the 
same. The rich young ruler, thrown back by Christ 
upon his own conscience, put the question, ** What lack 
| yet?” thus testifying to his own consciousness that he 
did lack somethivg. 

“And Jesus, answering, said: A certain man went down from 
Jerusalem to Jericbo, and fell among thieves, which etripped 


him of bis raiment, and wounded him, and departed, leaving 
him balf dead. 


And by chance there came down a certain priest that way; 
° 


and when he saw him he passed by on the other side. And 
likewise a Levite, when he was at the place, came and looked 
on him, and passed by on the other side.” 

These were not inhuman men. They did just as 
ninety-nine men out of a hundred do to day in New 
York City. If a man has fallen down in a fit, if there 
bas been an accident and someone bas been run over, 
one or two men wil! offer some service; more wil! crowd 
round to look on and see what has happened, while the 
great mass, with a glance at the accident, pass by to 
their daily duties. A variety of motives leads to this. 
Men are ignorant of what they ought to do; they are in- 
different about an accident that does not Concern them- 
selves; they have other business on hand and are 
hastening to its performance. So this priest and Levite 
might well be hurrying to Jerusalem to take their part 
in the Temple service. If they stopped to take care of 
a wounded traveler they would be lats at shurch. Nor 
were they wholly without sympathy. ‘‘ They passed 
by on the other side.” They had just sympatby enough 
to be unwilling to look upon suffermg and to know 
about it, but not sympathy enough to lead them to do 
anything actively and vigilantly for the succor of those 
in trouble. In these hard times there are a great many 
in the church and out of the church that ave ‘' passing 
by on the other side;” that cannot bear to hear or read 
accounts of the starving unemployed. Those that are 
really vigorously and energetically studying the problem 
how to render help are very few. 

“ But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, came where he 
was: and when he saw him -he had compassion on bim, and 
went to him,and bound up his wounds, pouring tn oil and 
wine, and set him on his own beast, and brought him to an 
inn, and took care of bim.” 

The Samaritans were universally despised by the 
Jews, and not without reason. They belonged to an 
apostate race; they were half Jew and half Gentile. 
When in the civil wars that devastated the country the 
Jews prospered the Samaritans claimed to be of kin to 
the Jews; when the Jews suffered adversity the Simari- 
tans claimed to be of kin to the Gentiles. Religion. 
race and national antipathies kept Jew and Samaritan 
apart. Each despised the other. Christ took a member 
of a despised race, and, if it were ever right for one to 
despise another, of a justly despised race, to stand as 
the agpresentative of Christian love. It is well to pos- 
sess be asound theology and a true heart, but love in 
a hegetic is better than orthodoxy without love. 

Aud notice the elements in this Sumaritan’s philan- 
thrapyp He had compassivu, le Wid 
suffering man’s relief from a sense of duty. [le aid not 
act under the influence of approbativeness. There was 
no ove to see what he did, and there was no one to see 
if he bad omitted todo. There was no other amplause 
to be gained than that of his own conscience. The real 
fountain of genuine philanthropy was io him, a real 
compassion for the unfortunate. 

Then he personally went to him and rendered him a 
personal service. If he had been an American philan- 
thropist, in the year 1878, he would have gone on to 
Jerusalem, called a meeting, published notices in the 
newspapers, visited all the clergy, and organized a ‘ So- 
ciety for the Relief and Succor of Distressed and Im- 
periled Travelers between Jericho and Jerusalem,” with 
a president, a vice-president, a treasurer, a» board of 
directors, and a set of collectors to travel through the 
Holy Land and visit all the synagogues for funds. Be- 
ing only a Samaritan be went personally and directly to 
work to do with his might what his hand then and 
there found to do. He did this at considerable incon- 
venience, dismounting and putting the wounded trav- 
eler on his own beast, and delaying himself on his jour- 
ney for the purpose of giving aid. 

Then, what he could not do himself he hired some 
one else todo. He gave not only personal service, but 
money; the money, however, came last. He did not 
attempt to buy off from the obligation of philanthropy 
by hiring some one else to do the philanthropic service 
for him. 

* And he (the lawyer) said, He that showed mercy on him. 
Then Jesus said unto him, Go, and do thou likewise.”’ 

We shall not attempt to amplify the lessous of this 
story any further. Their beariug upon our Christian 
duty toward the negro and the Chinaman; toward the 
oppressed and the outcast; toward the hungry jabore 
and the unemployed tramp; toward those whom all 
men despise and cast out, is so clear that he who runs 
may read. The rebuke of that feeling which would 
proscribe a man for his race, his nationality, his.religion, 
bis condition, or even his character, is none the less 
keen because it is covert. 


tlew 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 


OUR NEIGHBORS. 

An island near Eastport. A few ftishermen’s families. 
God’s name profaned. No voice of prayer or singing. 
Sunday, but no Sabbath. A rough, filthy, depraved com 
munity. Ministers had no time to go. Deacons must 
oversee church matters. Sunday found others too tired to 
sail over with the Gospel. Some liked to sail. but had no 
taste for missionary work, A Christian woman, marrying 
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a man there, opened a meeting alone. Anon she brought 
twenty converts to be baptized. When ragged Johnny 
came in last Sunday you did not want him-—your class 
were well dressed. The next teacher was afraid of his 
manners. Every teacher had a good reason for not wel- 
coming the stranger. When young Smith, poor and 
ivnorant, offered to teach him, some consciences fluttered. 
And that mission school. The outcasts are unclean, noisy, 
unvrateful. ‘Tis a long walk. Two good sermons, the 
weekly religious paper, a nap after dinner, make a delight- 
ful Sunday. And other poor, sick, vicious—does being a 
teaching priest or singing Levite fill up the measure of our 
responsibility toward them? ‘Thou shalt love thy neigh- 


Pooks and Authors. 


THE FINAL PHILOSOPHY® 

This volume is the expansion of Prof, Shields’s in- 
instructions at Princeton from the chair provided ia 
1865 to teach ‘** The Harmony of Science and Revealed 
Keligion.” The ground to be occupied 1s described in 
the beginning as intermediate between those ‘* two 
bodies of learning, the scientific and the religious.” A 
difficulty common to many books of this class appears 
in this one, and in fact is in the very title, so far as it 
speaks of ‘* the harmony of science and religion.” These 
terms are not properly the statement of an antithesis, 
although from n.c. 500, where the author’s review be- 
gins, some such antagonism has been observed in his- 
tory. The fact is that from the first century of our era 
unti!] now a false science concerning physical facts and 
a false science concerning spiritual facts have been in 
perpetual duel; religion has turned from their crossed 
swords and gone about ber work in the world, waiting 
until contending falsehoods should be mutually im- 
paled, and contenting herself with the belief that 
all truth throughout its entire circle is equi-distant 
from the center. Prof. Shields gives throughout this 
volume a bistory of that contest, conveyed in a style of 
great brilliancy, and, at the same time, affords a valua- 
ble review of the immens> field of literature covered by 
the survey from the age of Pagan Philosophy and 
Heathen Mythology to the latest speculation of science 
and the latest theological inquiry. 

Four schools of thought and their methods are ana- 
lyzed in the volume; to wit, the Extremist, the Indif- 
ferentist, the Impatient or eclectic and the Despondent 
or sceptical. The handling of the problems of astron 
omy, geology, anthropology, psychology, sociology and 
theology by each of these schools and the effect of each 
on civilization and culwure is portrayed with great mod- 
eration and fairness, 

Up to this point Dr. Shields has been a historian ra- 
ther than a philosopher; but here he begins the second 
grand division of his work. With the words, “ The 
Umpirage of Philosophy,” he develops an euthusiasm 
which glows with increasing fervor to the very close of 
the discussion. Philosopby is deelared to be not only 
the ‘‘umpire between science and religion,” but ** the 
only available umpire,” ‘‘if we wished it otherwise, we 
would wish in vain.” All the sciences are grouped 
by the autbor under the titles physical science and 
psychical science. The two representative philos- 
ophies are the philosophy of the conditioned and 
that of the absolute — nescience and ompiscience. 
These are hunted with enthusiasm to their last re- 
treat in materialism and pantheism, and their final 
product is the atheist and the mystic. Meanwhile the 
author sees a third power slowly growing (it 1s the old 
story of *‘ The Hour aod the Man”), which he calls the 
‘* final philosophy,” and forecasts the coming of a day— 
its first hour has already struck—when this *‘ final phi- 
losophy shall be reduced to a system expressed in defi- 
nite proportions, and applied to the practical interests ot 
life.” We presume that Hegel aud Comte regarded 
each his system none other than this. Each pmlosophy 
s ‘‘ final” to the philosopher who propounds it. He 
supposes ‘‘the map of the intellectual like that of the 
physical globe to be almost complete; with scarcely a 
terra incognita to be explored.” 

This is the prospect as it appears to the author of the 
‘*Final Philosophy.” ‘‘ The sciences when thoroughly 
expurgated and surveyed may be reduced from a mere 
medley to a system in which their procession shall 
correspond to that of the phenomena with which they 
are concerned; the law of their growth shall be a 
vradual coincidence of reason and revelation; their per- 
petual effort shall be a logical review of the Divine in 
telligence by the human intelligence through all the 
categories of fact, from the mathematics im which the 
universe has its primordial root to the the legy in 
which it fiods its primordial flower; and their goal, ever 
to be approached but never attained, shall be that omui- 
smence wherewith, looking back as with the eye of 
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God through all his word and works and ways, we 
shx!l know even as also we are known.” 

To say nothing of the omniscience ‘ never attained” 
and the “‘wherewith” we are to look, we thiok the 
Eden of ease, the white-light of truth, and an intellec- 
tual vacuum in which to conduct our meditations will all 
be necessary to the student of the ‘‘ Final Philosophy.” 
We are constantly reminded on reading the book of Mr. 
Casaubon’s “Key to all Mythologies,” in ‘* Middle- 
march.” If Prof. Shields will consent to act as super- 
intende nt of a mission school in the fourth ward of New 
York we will guarantee him a series of phenomena 
which will indefinitely postpone ‘‘ The Final Philoso- 
phy and his plan to ‘‘cure the secial organism of its 
present vicious aod morbid action by academic traising 
alone.” 


Wood's “ Bible Animals” is the best if not the only 
monograph devoted to that subject. While in one or two 
instances Mr. Wood has followed the old authors too 
blindly, notably in his too eulogistic account of the ant, in 
the main his book is a valuable popular treatise. Nor do 
we know of any authority of a higher value even for the 
careful Bible student. A new edition of this book is laid 
on our table, containing articles on “ Evolution’’ by the 
Rev. James MeCosh, D.D., and on ** Research and Travel 
in Bible Lands” by the Rev. Daniel March, D.D., and an 
introduction, which we beheve is from the pen of the Rev. 
Edward Beecher, D.D. The latter is really more than an 
introduction to the book, and presents in a brief but com- 
prehensive way the religious aspects and relations of ani- 
mal life as an object of study. (Bradley, Garretson & Co.) 


We cannot give a better idea of the scope and object of 
the “‘Sportsman’s Gazetteer and General Guide,” by 
Charles Hallock, than to copy from the title page the 
synopsis of its contents: 

“The game, animals, birds and tishes of North America; 

their habits and various methods of capture. Copious in- 
structions in shooting, fishing, taxidermy, wood craft, etc. 
Together with a directory to the principal game resorts of the 
country, illustrated with maps."" 
From such a list of contents, and from so experienced a 
sportsman as the editor of ‘“ Forest and Stream,” we 
would expect a complete work on the subjects treated; 
and our expectations are fully realized. Mr. Hallock, in 
his book of eight hundred pages, has given very much 
that will be new to the professional sportsman, while to 
the tyro in sports on land and water it will be a per- 
fect rade mecum. (Forest and Stream Pub. Co., N. Y.) 


We hope that the mention already made of ** Agamenti- 
cus,” by E. P. Tenney, in our columns (Christian Union, 
May 2th) has led many to read it. We might say more 
of its interest than we then said. As a work of art, in- 
deed, 1b ls upon to considerable criticism. ‘*‘ Agamenticus” 
is the ancient name of the present York. Maine Rut 
ordinary readers of New Englana history will find it hard 
to realize that such a community as here described ever 
existed in the New England of “old time.” The picture is 
carefully studied and may be taken as fairly accurate; 
yet it is not worked out and worked together with such 
thoroughness and living connection with other cotempo- 
rary communities as to impress one with a strong sense of 
historic realism. The place and the people are left to 
stand too much by themselves. But despite some vague- 
ness of outline and incompleteness in finish it is a book of 
historic value, of continuous interest, and decided moral 
power and helpfulness. (Lee & Shepard.) 


One of the latest contributions to a subject which is now 
prominently before the public is ‘“* Insanity in Ancient and 
Modern Life, and its Prevention,” by D. H. Tuke, M.D. 
In this volume Dr. Tuke recognizes as causes of insanity 
the excessive use of stimulants, affecting not only the 
individual but his offspring; defective nourishment, lead- 
ing to mal-nutrition of the n-rve-centers: intellectual 
strain; and various others, chiefly moral—as domestic 
sorrow and misery, commercial speculations and losses, 
disappointment in love, overwork, ete. The chapters 
treating of insanity in relation to the working classes and 
the higher classes in England are full of thoughts well 
worth studious attention. It is sad to think that insanity 
in Great Britain during the last fifty years has increased 
more rapidly than the population. We fear statistics 
would prove the same to be the truth in our own country. 
Itis the last part of the book, however, relating to pre- 
ventive measures, which is of especial interest. Doctor 
Tuke rightly considers ** preventive medicine as the highest 
department of the art of the physician; prophylaxis a 
higher aim than therapeutics." With two chapters de- 
voted to the theory of the school of Salerno, that all who 
needed physicians should go to three doctors, namely, “a 
cheerful mind, rest and a moderate diet,” the treatise ends. 
Without any pretension, to profundity, the book displays 
the evidences of great research, and contains admirable 
advice concerning the training of children, regulating their 
diet, and preparing them for useful lives. (Maciillans.) 

LITERARY NOTES. 

—The net profits of the Caxton celebration were £1,166 
2d. 

—The life of Alexander H. Stephens is just ready for 
publication. 

—John Payne Collier, the English Shakespearean, will 
soon be ninety years old. 

—A corrected edition of the poems of Robert B. Brough 
is in preparation in England. 

—An article by Mr. Gladstone is certainly a good “catch” 
for our enterprising ‘‘ North American.” 

~Geo. Macdonald has been granted a pension of £100 in 
consideration of his services to literature. 

~The Rev. Geo. W. Cox, author of several of the rol. 


umes of the series of 
‘Sa 

—A new map of European Turkey as affected by the 
Berlin Treaty, done by Kiepert, has arrived in Constanti- 
nople. 

—A “Constantinople Messenger,” 
Porte, will take the place of the ** Levant Herald,” 
suppressed. 

—As was to be expected, the Appletons will at once 
issue new and complete editions of Mr. Bryant's poems in 
various styles. 

—Baur'’s “First Three Centuries of the Christian 
Church,” translated by the Rev. Allen Menzies, is about to 
appear in England. 

—The recent famine in India is to be the subject of a 
volume by William Digby, of Madras, who was secretary 
to one of the committees of relief 

—Three new works on Cyprus are in press in England, 
and Mr. Archibald Forbes has gone out to the island to 
write it up for the London *‘ Daily News.” 

—*A, L. O. E.” has a rival in “A. L. O. S.” who, by 
inference, is ** A Lady of Secotland."” She has just pub- 
lished a story called ** Happy with Either.” 

—The third and latest volume in Mr. John Morley’s 
series of English ** Men of Letters” is ‘“* Walter Scott,” by 
Mr. R. H Hutton, editor of the ** Spectator.” 

—§S. C. Griggs & Co., of Chicago, announce a ‘‘ Waverley 
Dictionary ;"* namely, an alphabetical list of the characters 
in Scott's novels, after the plan of the ** Dickens Dictionary.” 

—The history of co-operation in the English town of 
Rochdale has been written by George Jacob Holyoake, 
and the second volume has just appeared from Triibner’s 
press, 

—Dr. Loubat’s “ Medallic History of the United States” 
is one of the most sumptuous works ever issued from the 
American press; for American work its letter-press is, 
though published in Paris. 

—A new commentary on the whole Bible by the Rev. J. 
H. Blunt, author of the “‘Annotated Book of Common 
Prayer,” is announced by the Me-srs. Rivington. It will 
be in three volumes quarto. 

—The volumes of sermons by Phillips Brooks and Dr. 
Morgan Dix, which E. P. Dutton & Co. are about to pub- 
lish, will ably represent the ** Broad” and ** High” schools 
of thought in the Episcopal Church. 

—They say that when Lord Beaconsfield got back to 
London one of the first things he did was to order twenty 
sensational novels from Paris to gorge upon until the Ber- 
lin taste should be taken out of his mouth. 

—The National Council of Congregational Churches 
having determined to publish a Year Book, the ‘* Congre- 
gational Quarterly,” which has hitherto published the 
statistics of the denomination, will be discontinued. 

—Belgium has its Elihu Burritt in the person of one M. 
Frenay, who is an iron worker of some sort and at the 
same time a student of sciei.ce and letters. He has just 
published a volume of verse entitled ‘Aux Champs et 
dans |’ Atelier."’ 

—Robert Carter & Brothers have nearly ready Principal 
Cunningham's Theological Lectures on Subjects Con- 
nected with Natural Theology, Evidences of Christianity, 
and the Canon and Interpretation of Scripture.” The 
same house also announces * John, Whom Jesus loved,” by 
James Culross, D.D. 

—The London publishing firm of Virtue & Co. (Limited) 
is understood to have suspended. The assets are repre- 
sented as double the liabilities, but are not immediately 
realizable. Several other firms, notably Daldy, Isbister 
& Co., are involved in the suspension. It is stated that 
Messrs. Jas. S. Virtue & Co. of New York are in no way 
affected. 

—A.8. Barnes & Co., of New York, are about to publish 
a little book on “International Exhibitions,” uniform in 
style with Walker's ** Our World's Fair, 1576,” containing 
some valuable criticisms upon as well as interesting de- 
scriptions of the appearance, management, and probable 
success of the Exhibition at Paris, by Charles Gindriez, a 
French architect of note. The value of the book will be 
increased by the addition of Prof. J. Morgan Hart's review 
of the Vienna Exhibition, and suggestions to the Centen- 
nial Commission, which appeared in the “ International 
Review,” January, 1875. 
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Science and Art. 


THE MEGAPHONE.—In the * Scientific American” is the 
first intelligible explanation of the megaphone that we 
have seen. This instrument was discovered by Mr. Edison 
in the course of his phonographic experiments, and seems 
to render conversation possible at the distance of a mile or 
two. It is simply an exaggeration of the vocal and hear- 
ing organs. In appearance it is not unlike a huge opera- 
glass six feet in length, with the small ends tapering so as 
to terminate in rubber tubes which can be held to the ears. 
Between these funnel-shaped barrels and parallel with 
them is a speaking trumpet somewhat longer than the 
usual style, and having a bell-mouth. With this apparatus 
it is possible to hear ordinary conversation at an astonish- 
ing distance, and with two of them communication may 
easily be kept up a mile anda half away. 


THE ArT JoURNAL.—The August number of this maga- 
zine is especially interesting to Americans from the open- 
ing article, on Winslow Homer and F. A. Bridgman, with 
illustrations of their works. [wo of Mr. Homer's recent 
paintings, ** Watermelon Eaters,’’ and ‘“In the Fields,” are 
well reproduced. Of the originals we spoke appreciatively 
when they were exhibited. Mr. Homer is so well known 
that the sketch of his life will be_interesting to thousands 
of American readers. Mr. Bridgman had almost his first 
introduction to the American public by his ‘‘ American 
Cireus in France,” exhibited some two or three years ago 
at the Academy. Since then many of his paintings have 
found purchasers in this city and vicinity, and his fame is 
fully +stablished. The better of the two illustrations of his 
work is “The Burial of a Mummy,” the motive being a 
funeral procession of boats crossing the Nile in the solemn 
light of evening. The artist was for several years a pupil 
of Gerome, and his style shows many traces of the master’s 
influence. Mr. Bridgman is one of the most promising of 
the school o: artists which furnished the bulk of the first 
exhibition of the Society of American Artists last winter. 
The steel plates of this *‘Journal” are ** The Visit of the 
Foster Child,” *“‘The Prisoner,’’ and ‘“ Architecture in 
Ancient Rome,’’ from paintings respectively by Mr. Rits- 
cher, A. Bourlard, and Alma Tadema. All three are better 
than the average of the plates that have lately been pub- 
lished in the joyrnal. The contributed articles, almost all 
of which are illustrated, are as follows: ‘* American Paint- 

rs,”’ referred to above; ‘‘New Museum at Ostia, Italy ;” 

Norway,” by R. T. Pretchett, F. S. A.; *‘ The Grosvenor 
+ allery, London ;” “ Illustrated Catalogue of the Paris Ex- 
position ;” ** The Pictures at the Paris Exposition,” by Lucy 
H. Hooper; ** Etching and its Elements, by Susan N. Car- 
ter: **The Paris Salon of 1878,” and the usual Editorial 
Notes. The number is especially rich in all that makes the 
publication valuable to artists and the admirers of their 
work. 


AERIAL NAVIGATION. —Progress is slowly making toward 
the accomplishment of what in the opinion of many will be 
the general means of transit before a great many years 
have passed. The latest device is that of Prof. F. W. 
Schroeder, who has made and successfully tested a machine 
which approaches the desired end more nearly than any- 
thing heretofore shown to the public. The principle is to 
provide a balloon whose lifting power shall be very slightly 
in excess of the weight which it is expected to carry. 
Under the aeronaut's seat is a horizonal revolving fan, and 
behind it a vertical fan. These fans are made on the prin- 
ciple of the screw propeller. The balloon being released 
will of itself rise but slowly if at all, but can be made to 
rise rapidly to any altitude by working the horizontal fan. 
When a current of air is reached which sets in the desired 
direction, the ba)loon is allowed to drift with it, or 1s given 
steerage way across it by means of the vertical fan. It is 
even possible to work slowly to windward by zigzagging 
back and forth across the current. The balloon is made as 
nearly as possible impermeable to gas, by lining the silk 
with rubber. Heretofore balloons have been made to sink 
by allowing the escape of gas and made to rise again by 
throwing overboard sand-ballast; processes, both of them, 
which can be continued only while sand and gas hold out, 
and necessitating a lifting power at the beginning of the 
voyage largely in excess of the requirements. The new 
balloon is provided with a valve, but this will only be used 
in case of extreme necessity, as the horizontal fan will 
enable the aeronaut to descend or rise at will. It is prob- 
ably rare that the whole depth of air moves at one 
time in the same direction, and it has long been the aim of 
aeronauts to take advantage of the currents which are 
known toexist. They have, however, been foiled by the 
impossibility of effectually regulating the elevation. Prof. 
Schroeder claims practically to have overcome this diffi- 
culty, and has demonstrated the justice of his claim witha 
machine of one-man power. He is now preparing a ma- 
chine capable of carrying several persons, and with its 
fans driven by electric engines. With this he will experi- 
ment overland for a while, and then, so he tells a *‘ World® 
correspondent, essay a trip to Europe. Prof. Schroeder 
is an experienced balloonist, and, we believe, a civil engi- 
neer, so that his statements are not to be classed with those 
of urftrained enthusiasts. One curious observation which 
Prof. Schroeder is said to have made is that at a certain 
height above a stream or a body of water a perfect view 
of the bottom can be obtained, the water serving as a re- 
fractor to make it visible. He asserts his ability to hold 
his machine still enough to photograph this subaqueous 
landscape fer the benefit of the coast-survey. 


THE MAMMOTH RESTORED.—Several months ago it was 


announced that Professor Henry A. Ward, of Rochester, | 


had purchased at Stuttgart a model of a mammoth pre- 
pared from the skeleton and portions of frozen carcases 
discovered in Siberian glaciers. Since that time the Pro- 
fessor has been at work in laboratory or studio in Roches- 
ter, aided by the best artisans who could be importe:! from 
Europe, and has constructed for the museum what is be- 
yond question the most perfect and life-like image in ex- 
istence of the extinct species. A visit to this monster 
piece of restoration has been made the occasion by Pro- 
fessor Winchell of a letter to the ** Tribune” describing its 
appearance, and giving some account of the discoveries 
which have made it possible to reproduce this creat- 
ure of a by-gone geological epoch. Early in the pres- 
ent century a Siberian hunter discovered encased in clear 
glacier ice a gigantic something, which turned out to be a 
perfectly preserved, because perfectly frozen, specimen of 
the defunct mammoth. To him the discovery meant merely 
so many pounds of ivory, and so when the ice melted away 
he sawed off the gigantic tusks, leaving the bears and wolves 
to hold high revel around the carcase, it having lost all 
value in his eyes. For two years this “* priceless relic of a 
prehistoric world” froze and thawed on the coast of the 
Arctic Sea, where it was found (in 1806) by Mr. Adams, a 
collector for the Imperial Museum in St. Petersburg. By 
him all that remained was collected and preserved. Since 
then’numerous discoveries of bones have been made, and the 
skeleton of the mammoth and of his congener, the masto- 
don, has become familiar to naturalists. Moreover, other 
specimens almost perfectly preserved in ice have since been 
discovered by those who knew their scientific value, and 
have been fully utilized by means of sketches and memo- 
randa, where transportation and preservation were im- 
practicable. The uninformed world is very apt to laugh 
at the claim of naturalists that, given a single bone, the 
whole skeleton may be reconstructed. This is not, how- 
ever, so absurd as it appears. The study of many incom- 
plete skeletons of a given species may easily teach the student 
how large a thigh-bone, for instance, uniformly accompanies 
vertebre of a certain size. And so with regard to the 
other bones, until a perfect skeleton, closely approximating 
the truth, is constructed out of comparrtively few actual 
bones. In the case of the mammoth there is little need of 
resorting to the inferential process, for skeletons prac- 
tically perfect have been found. Enough of the hair or 
wool is in European museums to give an excellent idea of 
its texture and color, and in one instance an eye was found 
so well preserved that some idea of its appearance in life 
could fairly be formed. Professor Ward's mammoth, 
then, is no creation of fancy, and if we may accept Pro- 
fessor Winchell’s account the realization is so artistically 
complete that the beholder feels a certain awe when he 
stands in the presence of the shaggy monster, with his 
tusks of fourteen feet span, his total length of twenty-six, 
and his height of sixteen feet. Undoubtedly the model 
closely resembles the huge animal that once roved over 
portions of Europe and America. That he existed after 
the appearance of man upon the earth seems certain in 
view of Indian traditions and Asiatic carvings, which 
represent him in active life. The manner of his destruc- 
tion may be inferred from the habits of other animals in 
cold regions. Herds of bison are not infrequently buried 
by snow in sheltered valleys, where they have huddled 
together for mutual warmth, and so herds of mammoths 
may have been overwhelmed in past ages, the snow which 
at first enshrouded them changing gradually to solid ice 
capable of preserving anything held within its walls so 
long as the temperature remained low enough to prevent 
liquefaction. Such in brief is the history of this remark- 
able animal, and of the model which will hereafter be a 
chief attraction among the treasures of the Rochester 
Museum. 


Fact and Aumor. 


—President Bartlett, of Dartmouth College, is at the 
West on a visit. 

—The public is soberly asked to believe that a man 
named Ex: m Saint is running for the Indiana Legislature. 

—Wendell Phillips and Caleb Cushing are among the 
petitioners who want General Butler to run for governor 
in Massachusetts. 

—The “ hereditary king of Cyprus” has appeared at St. 
Petersburgh, and is willing to sell his birthright to the En- 
glish, so it is said. 

—Western wholesale merchants report trade exceedingly 
good for midsummer, much of it going to the lately settled 
parts of new States. 

—Miss Medora Clark, a young Wisconsin poet of good 
local fame, lost her life by the fall of a horse, while visit- 
ing in Wyoming Territory. 

—The strike of shoemakers in Chicago continued, and em- 
ployment of Chinese unsettled, all point to a great depres- 
sion in Western leather trade. 

—Why should so many exemplary people who are dia- 
metrically opposed to one another in politics evince satis- 
faction when General Butler is snubbed successfully / 

—An Ohio conductor, who was arrested for running a 
train out of schedule time, was discharged because there is 
no law in that State punishing an irregularity of that 
kind. 

—A party whose object it shall be to make it possible 
for everyone to borrow and impossible for anyone to col- 
lect would meet the views of the greenback and socialistic 
elements. 

—Queen Christina of Spain, mother to Isabella and 
grandmother to the present King, died at Sainte-Adresse, 
near Havre, on Wednesday last. She was seventy-two 
years old. 


—A local fever has found easy victims among the En- 
glish occupants of Cyprus. Mr. Forbes, the special cor- 
respondent of the London ‘ Times,” has, it is said, been 
driven away by it. 

—One has arisen in California, Benton by name, who ex- 
terminates the ground squirrel, heretofore so formidable 
an enemy to agriculture, at the rate of 7,400 a day when 
the weather is good for squirrels. 

—The American Association for the Advancement of 
Science has just closed an interesting session of a week in 
St. Louis, at which nearly fifty papers were read and dis- 
cussed, Prof. O. C. Marsh is president for the ensuing 
year. 

—Two burglars now in the Portsmouth, N. H., prison 
confess to seventy successful professional engagements 
within the last eighteen months. The tally is undoubtedly 
correct, for the record was kept on the plan of double 
entry. 

—At the last election in this city the Peter Cooper green- 
back ticket polled only about 250 votes, although there 
were 600 ticket boxes, and 1,200 ticket distributers. It is 
now alleged that the boxes were sold, and that the dis- 
tributers worked all day in the interest of Tammany 
Hall. 

—A poor fellow with his clothes in tatters claimed the 
protection of the police in this city, believing himself to 
be pursued by robbers. On being searched at the station 
house, savings bank books were found on his person with 
credits to the amount of some 5,500; also $132 in silver 
and currency. 

—The wonder is that only one of the witnesses sum- 
moned by the Potter Committee has obviously gone crazy, 
Poor Leet’s evidence, of course, stands for nothing now, 
and it would be charitable if the same excuse held good as 
regards many of the others, not to mention some mem- 
bers of the committee. 

—The United States steamship “Wyoming” sailed 
from England in June, homeward bound, lost her screw 
off the Scilly Isles, proceeded under sail, encountered head 
gales, ran short of provisions and has just been heard 
from twenty-five miles off Cape Henry, whither a govern- 
ment tug has been sent to render assistance. 

—Delightful possibilities are suggested by the argot of 
professional and amateur marksmen. Here, for instance, a 
team of four English gentlemen proposes *‘ to shoot a 
like team of American gentlemen” at a coming interna- 
tional match. An excellent plan this, if so be the Ameri- 
can team is judiciously chosen and the Englishmen are 
good shots. 

—General Banks's prospects for a renomination are said 
to be the reverse of flattering. The Potter Committee 
ought to cross-examine him on the political reorganization 
of Louisiana in 1865 and thereabout. He laid the founda- 
tion of that superb political and social structure which hae 
since assumed cuch magnificent pivpertinne and 
much for humanity. 

—Mr. Richard Upjohn, architect of Trinity Church (per- 
haps the finest specimen of English Gothic in the country), 
died last week at the advanced age of seventy-six years. 
He was born in England, but came early to this country, 
and was one of the pioneers of architecture on this side the 
ocean. He was for twenty years president of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects. 

—Gilmore’s band, which went abroad early in the season, 
was libeled by some evil-minded person to an extent which 
led to the publication of stories asserting its dispersion, 
and the utter destitution of its individual members. Mr. 
Gilmore now telegraphs from Berlin authorizing his coun- 
sel to bring suit for $100,000 against the perpetrator of the 
libel, in case such a person is extant. 

—The potato bugs have failed, along the banks of the 
Connecticut River, to consume all the Paris green that has 
been provided for their use, and the consequence is that it 
is supposed to have impregnated the water of the river to 
a degree that has proved fatal to numbers of fish. The 
fish are, however, partly to blame, having probably feasted 
to an unwarrantable extent upon bugs that have fallen 
victims to the poison. 

—The Buffalo “ Express wants to know why the times 
should be considered hard when the country consumes 
fifty million gallons of whiskey, ten million kegs of beer, 
and two thousand million cigars within a twelvemonth. 
What would the *“‘ Express" have? These things are the 
very life of contemporary party politics, enable criminal 
lawyers to earn a living, and keep affairs of the baser sort 
lively in a fashion that would be greatly missed if they 
could be eliminated from the commerce of the country. 

—Passaic, N.J., is the scene of anti and pro liquor excite- 
ment. The liquor dealers have been required to renew 
their licenses every year on the endorsement of three resi. 
dent property-holders. This year the city council split on 

question, and it is grievous to note that one councilman 
atleast, a member of the Catholic Total Abstinence Society, 
seems to have taken sides against the temperance advo- 
cates. Finally the temperance men retired, and all the 
petitions for license were granted by a unanimous vote. 
The criminal records of Passaic will now show a deplorable 
change for the worse, and the police force may as well be 
doubled at once. 

—The ** World” enthusiastically quotes Judge Long- 
worth as having said, ‘‘ The man whose high duty it is to 
judge the people in matters involving property, liberty 
and life should never be the servant or candidate of any 
party or faction.” Now will the ‘‘ World” be good enough 
to look up the history of electoral judgeships and see who 
invented them, and who has doe most to perpetuate their 
existence? To ask the ‘‘ World” to print the result of its 
investigations would be too much to ask of any Democratic 
editor, but it would be satisfactory to have the subject 
fully investigated, even if the facts never see the light in 
the places where they would do the most good. 
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Financial, 


From Monday, Aug. 19, to Saturday, 
Aug. 2A. 
Financial Quotatieons—Cold.— 
Monday, Wednesday, Saturday, 


Aug. 19. Aug. 21. Aug. 4. 
Lega! Tenders... ... W.3T 


Gevernment Bonds, — 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal! rates,) 


6s. ISM). @..... coccces lus 

te. >We. ....... wx 

4a. coupon, M47..... 100% 
és, currency, f..... > 20% 


Bids tor State 
Alabama 5a. 435% &&. J. 102% 


Alabama 5s. 45% N.Y. G. 
Alabama Se, ... 45% N.Y. 6a, G.L.. Wi.... 120 
Alats.M.& E.R... 10 N.Y. Ga. G L.. '92.... 1 
Alia. Ala. K N.Y. 68. G.L.. 120 
Ala. Se. of IMW2...... N.C. old, 
Ark. te. 23 NA 70 
Ark. M. &A LK. 4) N.C A.& O 
Art. 7s. M.O.4K.K. 4 NAC. 6a, FLA. 
Ark. 7s. Ark.Cen.K. 4 6a, 0.b.. 
Conn. Ga, 10s tax el. 
(in. te, 1 ap. class 2. 
0. Ods., ISSO... WS Oe, "Si. 
7s. indorsed "Mi. 107 6a, C. . 110 
lil. coup. South Carolina tie. 44 
tit, War Loan....... wi | do J.&J. 2 
wis) do A.A0. 27 
Louisiana S| | do PF.A.%.. 
La. new bo ‘Dds. a0 6a. 
La. te. new t. do fa. 


do Non-fund.pos. 


Tenn. 6a, ore. 


La. Se. L. 


Mich “a .1s7%-79.. | go n.b.. D.8.... 
Mich. te. 1583. .. .. | Virginia ta, ‘old 21 
Mich. 7e .1800........ lw do ta, mb. W..... 
Mo. te. due in WU do ta. n.b., “U7..... 2 
Mo. fa, due S2or'SS Wik do Ga, consol b... 72 
Mo. 6s duein 102 Va.ts,ex mat'dc... 


duein i587. We | do 68. con.23d s... 2 
Mo. te, due in 2% «do ta. deferred db. 4 
Mo. te, due D.C, 1924....... 
Mo.H. & S.J. due a6 
Foreign Exchange.— 
days. dava. 


London prime bankers, 152 4.564% 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


tla ore A rwequet 24, 


Batter. — Receipts for tne week were 2.005 pkgs. 
Exports for the week. 15.217 pkgs. Our markets 
same as last Week. Fiue «tate goods, both cream- 
eryand dairy make, selling quick at quotations, 
while poor grades go into cellar, and unsalable ex- 
cept at very low prices. Good grades Western are 
in demand, and there were large sales of low 
grades for export at 7 cts. to 9 cts. We quote: 
Sour cream creameries, fresh make, 72¢24c.; sweet 
cream creameries, fresh make, Bellic; near-by 
private dairies. fresh make, private dairies, 
fair to good, dairy packed Western, 
ladle-packed Western, low grades 
butter, T#%c.; grease, “efic. 

Cheese.—Keceipts for the week, 155,500 boxes. 
Exports, 115,170 boxes. The advance noticed in our 
last was followed by a firm market and an advance 
of \ ct. perlb. “Special” factory sold early in 
the week at Sc., but at the close there were more 
offering and with heavy receipts our market closes 
less firm at about last week's prices. We quote: 
State factories, fine to fancy,8«%@s\c.; State fac- 
tories, good to prime, 7@S8c.; half skimmed cheese, 
i@éc.; skimmed cheese, l@tc. 

Eggs sold Monday at Ifc. and have steadily ad- 
vanced, selling to-day, Saturday, at isc.. and are 
wanted. 

Beans.—There were sales of Marrows for ex- 
port at $1.50@$1.55 per bush. Mediums quiet but 
firm at $1.50¢8§1.5 per bush. 

Beeswax selling at %e@2c. for pure wax. 

Dried Apples.—There wil! probably be fair de- 
mand for quarters for export at present tow prices. 
Fine cut and sliced are in very lich: demand. We 
quote: N. Y. State quarters, 24 «3c. per !b.; fine 
cut or sliced, nominal. 


Brooklyn Advertisements. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


tne bine tioeds, Majolica, 

edaw Fig - ce Ware. A fine as- 
sortment Clec reonzes. and Elegant 
Fancy Geeds of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y, 


and Ne. 146 Scate ™.. Chicage. 


M. E. DOTY, 


213 Fulton Street. near concord. Brooklyn. 
Gent’s Furnishing Store, 


A large assortment of Spring Goods oT, received. 
SHIKTS MADE TO ORDER, 

re- be somec, &c. Collars Cuffs laun- 

dried same as new. 


- — 


INN BROS,, Carriage Makers. FAcTORY 
47. 5land BERGEN &ST.; REPOSTTORY, 28 
and FLATBUSH AYV., near ith Av., Brookivn. 
Where we keep on hand an assortment of car- 
riages at reduced prices. Coupes, tour and «tx seat 
rockaways, extension top phaetons, Jump seat top 
and no tov phaetons, doctors’ phaetons, buggies 
and depot wagons, both new and second-hend. 
We aiso apply the rubber-cushbioned axies to both 
new and already in use 


DURYEA’S PHOTOCRAPHS 


3 FULTON &ST., Brooklyn, and Compare 
ces with the same class Of work elsewhere. 


OFFICEHK OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


New Yor«, January Zid, 1878. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, sulymit the following State- 
ment of ita affaira on the Slat December, 1877. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
let January, 1877, to Decem- 


Premiums on Policies not marked off _ 
Total amount of Marine Premiums... 4 
No peietes have been —y~ upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from ist Janu- 
ary. 1877, to 3iat December, 1877........ $4,907,031 
} pald during the same 
92,55 80 27 
Returns ‘of 
miume and 
$47.95 


The Company has the following Asseta, viz. 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... $10,565,%54 
Loans secured by Stockts,and other- 

wise 1.165.200 
Heal Estate and Claims due the Com- 
pany. estimated at....... 617,456 O1 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.. 1.7438 & 
Cash tn Bank 


Tote! Amount of Assets............. $14 368,351 46 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi. 
cates of profite wil! be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their tegal represeotatives, on aod after Tues- 
day, the Fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the tssue of 1874 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their lewal representatives, on and after Tuea- 
day, the Fifth of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon wil! cease Th he certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miume,the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold 

A divitend of Forty Per Cent. is Jeciared on the 
net earned preniiums ef the _Pompany. for the 
year ending December, Is77, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Seveoth of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. HU. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSLTEERS: 

FRANCIS SKIDDY 
CHARLES DENNIS, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
W. ui. Moors, 
Lewis CURTIS B. MIN 
H. RUSSELL, c alt. 
James Low, W. LANE, 
DAVID LANE, KOBERT L. STUART, 
GOKDON W. BCRNHAM, JAMES G. De FOREST, 
DANIEL MILLER, FREDERICK CHAUNCBY 
Whe. =TUCRGIS, CHARLES D. 
Josianu O. Low, HORACE GH 
WILLIAM EF. DopDpGeE, EDMUND W. 

Px, 


J. D. Jones, 


ROYAL PHEL JOHN ELLIOTT 

THOMAS F. YOUNGA!, WILLIAM 

A. Han AND, Foes, 
ouw Tb "Wide. ETEK V. KING. 
WILLIAM ate EBA linus. DB. 


CHARLES P. BURDETT. HORACE K. THUKBER. 


de D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIB, Wiee 
H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice Pre't. 
A. A. RAVEN. Vice Pree't. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 
120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 


Statement, Jan. let, 1878. 


Cash Capital $500,000.00 


Benj. &. Walcott, President. 
REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pree't. & Sec’y. 


USE 


Ana Milward’s “‘ Helix’’ Needies 
(In Patent Wrappers. Sold Kverywhere. 


R. H. MACY & 


14TH STREET AND 6TH AVENUE, N.Y. 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


FOR TWENTY YEARS THE LEADERS IN 
POPULAR PRICES, 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
DURING JULY AND AUGUST WE CLOSE 
SATURDAYS AT 12 O'CLOCK, NOON. 


H. MACY & C0, 


4 Mixed Cards with name, 10 cts, Agents’ 

OutAt, cts. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N Y. 
ke and Chromo Carda, no 2 alike, 
Star Cara ¢ ‘Mntonville.Ct. 


50 Perfumed Snow 
name tm gold or jet ,! 


BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


Best Ww and most liberal meas- 
ure. RGER, Propri etor, 


During the Summer 


Will publish articles appropriate to the season. 


A STorRY OF CALLFORNIA LIFE by 
Rossiter W. Raymond, Ph.D. ; 
a character sketch of great accuracy and 
power. 


THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


STAR PAPERS, by 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


Mr. Beecuer will spend his summer in the 
Far West and along the Pacific Slope. His 
entertaining “Notes by the Way” will be 
read with interest not only by our Western 
friends, but also by the readers of the ( bris- 
tian Union in the East and South. 


“OuR NEIGHBORS THE PooR: 
Where and How They Live.” By 
A City Journalist. 

These papers are written for a purpose to 
show the condition of the poor who are 
crowded into degraded and varrow quarters, 
and who cannot or will not help themselves. 


LECTURE Room TALKS. 
In the place of the customary Sermon, the 
Christian Union will contain during the Sum- 
mer Mr. Beecher’s Lecture Room Talks. 


PLEASURE RESORTS, 
Both at home and abroad. 


The foreign correspondence of the Christian 
Union is unequaled by any weekly pauper (in 
the United States. 

LETTERS FROM ENGLAND by our Special Cor- 
respondent, 


Rev. R. w. Dale, A.M., 


whom the Trilnme describes as “the foe of 
clerical supremacy, one of the champions ot 
the League, and as famous, perhaps, on the 
platform as in the pulpit." 


LETTERS FROM THE EUROPEAN CONTINENT 
by a distinguished clergyman who prefers to 
retain the incognito of 


** Berliner.”’ 


LETTERS FROM ROME by a Correspondent 
whose acquaintance affords peculiar facilities 
for obtaining interior and accurate informa- 
tion relating to the Church of Rome 


COMMENTS ON THE INTERNATIONAL &. 8&8. 
LESSONS by 
Lyman Abbott. 


“ LETTERS FROM My LIBRARY ™ by 
** Laicus.”’ 


LITERARY CRITIQUES OF BOOKS by Pres. 
Noah Porter, of Yale College; Pres. I. W. 
Andrews, of Marietta College: Chancellor 
Howard Crosby, of the N. Y. University: 
Prof. Timothy Dwight. of Yale Theological 
Seminary; Rev. T. J. Conant, D.D.;: Edward 
Eggleston, D.D.; and Prof. Rossiter W. Ray 
mond, Ph.D., Austin Allibone, LL.D., Prof. 
Maria Mitchell, Rev. T. R. Sheer. 


CONTRIBUTIONS, Other than those already 
named, from Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Rev. Howard Crosby. D.D.. Rev. Edward 
Eggleston. D.D., Rev. Leonard Bacon, D.D.. 
Kev. 8 H. Tyng. D.D.. Gail Hamiil- 
ton, Pres. Noah Porter, D.D., Charles Dudley 
Warner, John Habberton, M. C. Hazard. Rev. 
E. A. Rand, Rev. J. N. Sturtevant, D.D., Prof. 
L. T. Townsend, D.D., Rev. J. H. Vincent, 
D.D., Rev. H. W. Warren, D.D.. Kev. Thomas 
K. Beecher, Rev. Thos. 8. Hastings, D.D.. W.T. 
Sherwin, Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, Mrs. 
Amelia E. Barr, Mrs. M. E. C. Wyeth, and 
other leading writers. 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT, by 
Nirs. H. W. Beecher. 


THE PROFESSOR'S CHAIR, 

This department is for the young people, 
discussing in a ligbt and entertaining way 
topics bearing upon science, natural history, 
and the like. 


SHORT STORIES FOR THE CHILDREN. 


FARM AND GARDEN, by 
Mr. W.H. Coleman. 


EDITORIALS. SUMMARY of the leading 
events of the week, Factand Rumor, Stories, 
Enigmas and Puzzles for the Children, Music, 
savred and secular, and in generai everything 
necessary to makea live, wide-awake, whole- 
some and attractive Christian newspaper. 


Terms, $3.00 a year; 
To Clergymen, $2.50. 


Address 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


Norn treet, Philadelphia. 


27 Park Piace, New York 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 


& For LADIES and CHILDREN. 
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“end for liiustrated Catatogueand Heduced PRICE 
LIST. mentioning thixpaper. AGENTS WANT ED. 
Alice Fletcher & Co,, Gust N.Y. 


FINE HATS, 
SILK. CASSIMERE AND FELT, 
RETAILED at Manatacturers’ Prices. 


J. H. DAY, Manufacturer, 
24 Ww alker near Church St., N.Y. 


i HELP! 
FOR THE WEAK, 
NERVOUS AND 
DEBILITATED! 


The afflicted can now be restored to perfect 


health and bodily energy, at home, without 
the use of medicine of any kind, 


ELECTRIC BELTS 


AND FAN DS, 


Fur self-application to any part of the body, 
meet every requirement. 

The most learned physicians and scientific 

men of Europe and this country indorse them, 


Phese noted Curative appliances have now 
stood the test for upward of thirty years, and 
are protected by Letters-Patent in all the 
principal countries of the world. They were 
decreed the only Award of Merit for Electrie 
Appliances at the great World’s Exhibitions 

Paris, Philadelphia, and elsewhere —and 
have been found the most valuable, safe, 
simple, and efficient Known treatment for 
the cure of diseuse 


READER, ARE YOU AFFLICTED? 


aml wish to reeover the same degree of 
health, strength, and energy as experienced 
in former years? Do any of the following 
sYrmmptoms or class of symptoms meet your 
diseusext condition? Are you suffering from 
ill-health in any of its many and multifari- 
ous forms, consequent upon a lingering, nerv- 
ous, chronic or functional disease? Do you 
feel nervous, debilitated, fretful, timid, and 
lack the power of will and action? Are ou 
subject to loss of memory, have spellsof faint- 
ing, fullness of biood in the head, feel listless 
moping, unfit for business or ‘leasure, and 
subject to fits of melancholy ? re your kid- 
neys, stomach, or blood, in a disordered con- 
lition? Do you suffer from rheumatism, 
neuralgia or aches and pains? Are yeu timid, 
nervous, and forgetful, and your mind contin- 
ually dwelling on the subject? Have you lost 
confidence in yourself and energy for business 
yursaits? Are you subject to any of the fol- 
— symptoms: Restless nights, broken 
sleep, nightmare, dreams, palpitation of the 
heart, dizziness in the head, dimness of sight, 
and other despondent symptoms? 


THOUSANDS SUFFER 


from these various diseased conditions, who, 
from neglect or the want of knowledge 
of the proper means o: cure, often prolong 
theirsufferings. Why, then, furthe rneglecta 
subject so productive of health and happiness 
when there is at band atmeansof restoration ? 


PULVERMACHER’'S 
ELECTRIC BELTS & BANDS 


cure these various diseased conditions, after 
all other means fail, and we offer the most 
convincing testimony direct from the af- 
flicted themselves, who have been restored to 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, AND ENERGY, 


after drugging in vain for months and years, 

Send now for DeScRIPIIVe PAMPHLE?r and 
THE ELECTRIC QUARTERLY, a large Illus 
trated Journal, containing full particulars 
and INFORMATION WORTH THOUSANDS. Cop- 
ies mailed free. Call on or address, 


PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
212 Broadway, New York. 
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Our Folks. 


xX 
FOUR YEARS OLD. 


UR little maid, with soft, light curls, 

( And merry eves of blue, 

Is four years old this bright June day ; 
How strange! but yet how true! 


Oh, fullof joy the day shall be; 
We'll go to Central Park ; 

Qur pet shall on the pony ride, 
And sail her little bark. 


She'll eat ice cream at Terrace Bridge, 
And ride behind the goats; 

Then watch the graceful, snuwy swans 
And colored boats. 


In shaded paths her tireless feet 
With eawer huste shall go; 

The patient donkey on his back 
Shall take her to and fro. 


Her ladyship, the livelong day, 
A merry queen shall reign: 
Frolic and fun and beaithful play 
Each sunny bour may claim. 


And when the bappy day is o'er 
The maiden home shall come; 

The birthday cake, with candies four, 
Shall crown the birthday fun. 


And when upon her little bed 
The darling woes to rest, 

She'll sweetly say, thank you, God, 
That you this day have blest.” 


(our little mani is like a bird 
That fills the air with song ; 
Oriike a pappy lamb at play. 
That troles all day long. 
How sweet are childhood’s merry days, 
Unmarred by care or fear; 
How pure the joy, how bright the hope, 
In spite of every tear. 
\Ohiver Johnoson, in the Orange Journal. 


BARCLAY SCHOOL 
iy G. M. S. Horton. 


lI—“THE GOVERNESS.” 

TRUE great bell in the tower of Barclay school was 

ringing for twelve o'clock one winter's day, when 
a boy with a small! valise in his hand walked through 
the deserted playground, up the long flight of steps 
and rang the bell having a little plate over it on 
which was the word “ Visitors.’ A pleasant looking 
woman opened the door: 

“Will you tell me the principal's name, please?” 

Doctor Farley.” 

“Can I see him?” 

“T think so; walk in, please.” 

The boy took a seat on one of the heavy oaken 
chairs in the large hall. Presently the housekeeper— 
for it was she—returned. 

“Doctor Farley went out of town this morning, | 
learn, and won't be back till to-morrow. 
head master 

“I'm afraid not. 
morrow.” 

“Are you sure Mr. Lloyd won't answer as well?” 
asked the good natured housekeeper, uoticing the 
disappointed look on the boy's face. “If it’s anytLing 
about joining the school, he'll know allabout it. Let 
me call him.” 

The boy hesitated a moment. 

I'll wait till to-morrow, ! think. I wonder if I 
could see Mr. Mason; Mr. Jack Mason?’ 

“Of cour-e. Sit down and I'll call him.” 

Coming in, Jack Mason welcomed him heartily. 

* Why, Hilton, how are you?” 

“I'm first rate, thank vou. Can't vou come out for 
a walk” 

“Tll go and ask Lloyd; nothing serious I hope? 
You look like a row of judges rolled into one.” 

“Nothing serious to anyone but myself,’ said 
Harry laughing. “i was disappointed in not finding 
Doctor Farley at home. It’s my birthday to-day— 
sixteen years old—aud [ve just taken an eight mile 
tramp to celebrate.” 

“Come up tomy room,” said Jack as he returned. 
“What's the use of promenading outdoors this cold 
day? Here's the den.” 

“Why,” said Harry, glancing around the room with 
its bright fire, warm carpet and heavy curtains. ** Do 
all the fellows have rooms like this?” 

Cricket and base ball bats, fishing rods and nets 
were hanging about on the walls, and on hooks over 
the door rested a pair of oars. 

“No, not exactly. And I have to pay pretty well 
for the privilege too; but the old gentleman doesn't 
mind that.” 

“But what do you want of oars and fishing rods if 
you have to go ’way over to Glen Lake for water?” 

* We don't have to, my lad. Look there.” 

Jack pulled aside the curtains. 

“There's just as good fishing and boating ground as 
one could wish,” he said, pointing to the river which 
flowed at the foot of the lawn behind the school 
buildings; * It's bad for skatiug, though, for the cur- 


Thank you; I'll call aguin to- 


rent is strong im the middle and seldom freezes. We 
can use u pretty good surface up to the sides of the | 


Will the | 


ehannel, but we wanted to stretch our legs, so we 
went over to the lake.” 

Harry Hilton was an orphan. Two years before 
this story opens he had come to live with his uncle at 
Woodville, a village eight miles back over the moun- 
tain. Near the village lay Glen Lake, and here a year 
ago, While skating, Harry bad met Jack Mason and 
several of the boys from Barclay school, One of 
Harry's companions broke through the ice, and the 
school boys, led by Jack, bad given brave assistance, 
and theacquaintance thus begun between the farmer's 
lad and the leader at Barclay school bad ripened into 
bovish intimacy—strong and unchanging, 

* Draw up that chair and we'll have a chat. 
is it?” 

Harry told his story; he had made up his mind to 
leave the farm and go to school “And the long 
und the short of it is that here lam. Ll wonder if 
Doctor Farley will take me on the poor conditions | 
can offer!” 

“Tl tell you what you must do,” said Jack. “Til 
put Sniffes out for the night and you stay bere with 
me. It's against the rules, but I'll make it right with 
Llovd.”’ 

Sniftles?”’ 

“Yes. You see he got the name because he bovo- 
hoo-ed when they brought him here. He's my chum. 
His real name is Bob Chamberlain.” 

A gong sounded down stairs. 

“There goes one of my classes. Make yourself at 
home here. And I'll get off for the afternoon when 
we're through.” 

“I'm going to like that fellow,” said Harry to him- 
selfas Jack left theroom. ‘ Look atmy elbow; there's 
apateh on it, and it’s the only coat I have for best. 
But it made no difference to him. That's the kind of 
people who ought to have money.” 

He read for nearly an bour, when the door opened 
again. 

*Hulloa! What are you doing here?” 

Harry turned round and saw a tall boy with a 
slouching gait walking into the room. 

waiting for Jack Mason,” 

*“ Who showed you up here?’ continued the new- 
comer, eyeing the dusty shoes and the valise ou the 
table, “and how did you get in?” 

The same way as you did—through the door.” 

“None of that, my young tramp. Put down that 
book; it’s mine.” 

“ Not unless you've stolen it, for Jack Mason's name 
ishere. And | know you're not he, for he’s a gentle- 
man,” said Harry, his temper rising at the insolent 
tone of the boy. 

“You ll catch it, Sniffies, for runfiing off from recita- 
tions. Where bave you been?” antl Jack came ia from 
the hall. 

Suitlies’s tone changed at once. 

“Tm sick to-day, Mason, and ‘lve been over to the 
club room lying down.” 

“Well, you'd better go and explain to Lloyd.” 

“Allright. Lfound this young fellow here, and as 
he wouldn't tell me how he came IT was going to find 
out. Some friend of yours” 

“Yes; some friend of mine.” 

“Glad to see you,” said Sniffles, edging up to where 
Harry sat and holding out his band, “Sorry there 
Was a mistake.” 

“What mistake was that?” asked Jack. 

*“ Nothing, only he took me for a tramp,”’ said 
Harry. 

* Sniffies,’ said Jack, taking him by the shoulder and 
leading him to the door, * go and get some medicine 
and take enough to make you thoroughly well. That's 
advice uumber one, and number two isto learn and 
know a gentleman when you see him; and like ali my 
other advice, dear Snifties, it’s best to look after it.” 

“The reason I've taken Snifiles in,” said Jack, seat- 
ing himself again, **is because no one else will.” 

* Perhaps he’s not to be blamed for thinking me a 
tramp; look at my shoes and my elbow.” 

“The shoes we can make all right, and the elbow 
doesn't show. Ive seen Lioyd, and you're to sleep 
with me to-night—and there's the dinner bell.” 

Many of the boys recognized Harry as the hero of 
the Glen Lake accident. All the afternoon he spent 
in Jack Muason’s room. At five o'clock the house. 
keeper knocked at the door. 

“Mrs. Morrow, is that you? Come in. I| want to 
introduce to you a friend of mine who may perhaps 
be added to your flock. I')l agree he won't tie strings 
across your deor to trip you up, por put frogs in the 
pillow cases in the laundry.” 

‘SAIL of which—”’ the housekeeper laughed. 

* Your humble servant did.” 

“But I’m forgetting my erraud; Jimmy Valentine 
wants you both to take tea in his room to-night.” 

“Tell him we’)l surely be on hand—aud I say, Mrs. 
Morrow, don’t lay those frogs up against me, will 
you?” 

“ That depends entirely upon how you behave. Let 
me see. If I remember there were six—seven, do you 
say’ Well, seven frogs, then. Just one frog a month 
until vacation. Now for each month that you have a 
good record I'll forget one frog, and—"’ 

“And if I should miss it one mouth,” interrupted 
Jack, ‘‘and one frog should be left over, what then ”’ 

‘* Then, sir, I'll have that frog up before the whole 
school on graduation day,’ and Mrs. Morrow looked 
very stern, with some suspicious looking puckers 
around the corners of her mouth. 

“Then, I discharge you; hence, woman, hence,” 


What 


eried Jack, pointing with his fluger to the door and 
trying to look as stern as Othello. “If the boys don’t 
raise a monument to that woman,’ said he, as the 
housekeeper went out, “it will be becunse they don't 
know whut gratitude is. She's talked Dr. Farley out 
of more thrashings than you can count in a week, 
and if any of the fellows get into trouble, eating 
xreen apples or watermelons or anything. they just 
go to her, all doubled up, and she straightens them 
out before they can tell her what the matter is; and 
it doesn’t seem to make any difference to the dear 
woman whether the apples or the melous were 
brought in when the owner wasn't looking, or not: 
she leaves the master to find out about that.” 

Little Jimmy Valentine was a cripple. Huis room 
was on the first floor. It really had beeu the private 
reception room, but was how given up to the invalid 
boy. From here he could wheel his chair to the 
principal recitation rooms, and even through the 
passage leading to the the gymnasium in the rear. 
He took his place in his classes with the rest, and 
s00n the boys had become used to the quict trundle 
of the chair about the rooms and corridors. The 
dining hall was below, and to reach it Jimmy had to 
be earried down, and very ofteu the boy had his 
meals in his room—a privilege no one else could 
claim; not even Jack Mason himself. 

Harry and Jack found the boy waiting to receive 
them. There were no bats and balls, no oars or fish- 
ing-rods about the room, but books and pictures in 
their stead. A warm fire blazed on the hearth, and 
everything—from the center table, with its little drop 
light, to the bright slippers ou Jimmy’s feet—had ua 
comfortable homelike look; it was a place to feel at 
home in at once without the asking. 

They had a merry tea and a merry evening. After 
study hour some of the other boys dropped in and 
threw themselves on the great rug before the tire. 

“Come, Jack, give us a song,” said one of the boys, 
as bedtune drew near. “Something sentimental, you 
know. Weall feel that way. Don't we, fellows?” 

“ Yes, come,” and Jimmy wheeled himself to an 
alcove and caught back the curtains which hung in 
front. There stood a piano. 

So Jack sang for them while Jimmy Valentine 
played, and by and by the door softly opened and 
the boys crowded in to listen. 

“Come, now, it isn't fair to make me do it all, 
said Jack. * Let’s have one together,” and Jimmy 
started off on a college song and they all came in 
With a rush of melody that brought the teachers, the 
housekeeper and the servants down to the hall: and 
they joined in too, because they couldn't help them- 
selves, 

“There goes the half-past nine Den. res 
coming into the middle of everything and spoiling 
it,” said Jack. 

do you get along down here all alone?" asked 
Harry, as he bade Jimmy good night. 

“Oh Pm not alone. | can’t do much myself, you sce. 
and so | have Jerry, the gardener’s boy, sleep in the 
next room here, to look after me.” 

Doctor Farley returned next morning, aud lLlurrs 
was closeted with him in the study fora long time. 
When the boy came out, Jimmy Valentine's door 
opened and Jack's head appeared. 

“Come in, come in,” he called out in a loud whisper. 
“What luck?” 

“Splendid!” cried Harry, dancing about the room 
like a wild man. “I'm going to bea Barclay school- 


boy like the rest of you, and something else, too. Lm 


going to be a tutor, and that’s more than you cun 
say.” 

* Not the infant class, as you suggested 7" 

“Yes, the ‘infant class,’ as you call it. Still [bm not 
so proud but that I shall speak to one or two fellows 
in the school.”’ And Harry went marching about with 
his thumbs tucked under his arms. 

“That's the best thing that’s happened fora long 
time,” said Jimmy, with almost a war-whoop. 

“That's so,” replied Jack. “ Here, governess, give 
us your hand.” 


I.—IN JIMMY'S ROOM. 

Then came days of bard work for Harry. In the 
first place his class, though small, was exceedingly 
well up in pranks if not in their lessons; and what 
had seemed a slight undertaking in this direction, by 
the end of a month had grown immensely in impor- 
tance and detail. 

Some of the little boys used to get pretty rough 
haudling from the upper classes, who pressed them 
into their service to run their errands, black their 
boots, buckle on skates and the like. These little 
labor-saving machines would come to Harry with all 
their complaints, to say nothing of bruises great and 
small. 

Then again, his owu studying was harder than he 
expected. He had to catch up with boys as smart us- 
himself, and it was up-hill work. He used to do bis 
best studying in Jimmy's room. Jimmy was a yreut 
lover of astronomy, and would sit for hours looking 
through bis telescope at the heavens. Harry would 
move the tripod from window to window as the boy 
wanted, and then, lying in one of the easy-chairs in 
frout of the fire, he would study till he could do it no 
longer. Very oiten Jack would come in, aud, atter 
promising to keep quiet, would do so fora few min- 
utes and then break out at the * governess” about 
something, and the evening would generally end in 
u terrific pillow fight between the two. 
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Sometimes they had evenings of “ seriousness,” as 
Jack called them, when nearly the whole school 
would be in listening to Jimmy as he told of the 
wonders above them which the large telescope partly 
revenled 

But it was in the quiet evenings, after studying was 
over and the two lay before the fire reading and talk- 
ing, that llarry learned to love the invalid boy whose 
patient face and trustful eyes seemed never to tire of 
their patience and trustfulness. Harry soon learned 
the cuuse of his companion’s helplessness. It had 
been anu accident—a runaway horse had thrown the 
boy and the spine was injured. There was no father 
or mother, 

* But see what a brother | bave, even though he 
does live way Off in New York.” And Jimmy pointed 
about the room where everything was perfect for the 
boy's comfort and amusement 

* Lovemaking again,” said Jack, putting his head 
inatthe door. “If the governess keeps on this way 
there'll be an elopement. Just think how it would 
look in the papers: 

RLOPEMENT IN HIGH LIFE.’ 

“*The governess of Barclay school, who has been 
“voing with” the wealthy young astronomer of the 
sume institution for some time, hasat last run off with 
her victim. She was tracked for a long distance by 
meuns of the things she dropped in her flight. £irst 
ber pursuers came across the ten-foot telescope, 
which evidently had fallen from her muff unnoticed. 
Then by the roadside they found a valuable sofa, 
with a lion's skin thrown over it —an article of furni- 
ture well Known to the former friends of the wretched 
couple. Then the trail became dim, for they found 
nothing beyond except a pair of red Turkish slippers, 
which showed that the governess had heard her pur- 
suers, and had shaken the shoes off the astronomer’s 
feet as she seized him and escaped.’ ”’ 

Harry and Jimmy were both laughing so that their 
aim wasn't very good, but the pillows from the sofas 
und bed came so fast that Jack was glad to dodge out 
vf the room. When he opened the door to see if the 
shower bad subsided Harry suddenly said: 

’ There, Jack, don’t move a muscle. Now, Jimmy, 
if you want to band your name down as one of the 
greatest discoverers of the age just look through 
that.” 

Harry swung the long telescope into the room and 
pointed it at Jack. 

“Now, Jimmy, quick; there's a good light. 


for his 
(To be continued.) 
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LITTLE FOLKS. 
GENERAL JACK AND HIS ARMY. 
By Mrs. M. F. Butts. 

| bk was a poor little general, lying flat on the nura- 

ery tloor, his face all stained with powder, with 
tears, and his eves red and swollen. He had been 
beaten, terribly beaten in battle. Who was the 
enemy’ A frightful Russian, with a moustache as 
biz us a Whisk broom’ A Turk in a fez, and a silk 
sush stuck full of dreadful knives? An Indian with 
his belt ornamented with scalps?’ O, no! General 
Jack's enemy was worse than these. The Russian and 
the Turk can only hurt the body, but Jack's enemy 
hurts the sonl, and spoils it so that the angels cannot 
love it. 

The truth is Jack bad been having a terrible tussle 
with General Ill Temper and Colonel Obstinacy, and 
at last Commodore Crying bad come upon the scene, 
and altogether they bad quite finished him. 

lie lay there sobbing and wiping his eyes with his 
little Centennial pocket-handkerchief. Suddenly the 
door opened apd somebody, tall and slender and 
dressed in white, came softly in. It was a very sweet 
somebody, and she smiled in the little boy’s face and 
kissed him ou the forehead. 

“What has become of your army, General Jack?" 
she whispered. 

mamma! | forgot allabout it.” 

“And you didu’t muster General Love, and Colonel 
Perseverance, and Captain Goodnature, and have 
them ou the ground ready to meet the enemy ?”"’ 

“No, mamma. [ guess you needn't call me General 
Jack any more. No use tryin’ to be a soldier.” 

“so you are going to be a deserter—that dreadful 
character that you despise so much. Suppose papa 
had deserted when he went with his regiment to 
Vieksburg’ tlow sorry and ashamed his little son 
would have been all bis life. And how sad papa will 
feel if | write to him that General Jack has deserted 
his coiors and that the enemy has put him in prison !”’ 

*T haven't any colors,” said Jack, his eyes bright- 
ening, “nor any shoulder-straps,” 

“You must win them. The first time that you 
bring your army off the battletield in good order, 
and leave UL Temper and Laziness and all those 
naughty fellows groaning with their wounds, I will 
make you some shoulder-straps, and work you a silk 
flag with embroidered stars,” 

“What will the stars mean ?” 

“We will let them mean States of mind: innocence, 
goodness, kindness, care for others, perseverance, 
faithfuluess, industry.” 

“That will be beautiful,” said General Jack, put- 
ting his arms around his mother’s neck. “I don’t 


believe I waut to secede from those States. But you'll 
have to help fight.” 


“T'll be Secretary of War,” said mamma, ‘and 
Secretary of the Treasury, too, and keep you in sup- 
plies.”’ 

So General Jack began again to tight the battle of 
life with new courage. And lam glad to tell you that 
he won his shoulder-straps before long. After that 
he organized a company of little boys, and they had 
a color-bearer to carry the beautiful tlag that mamma 
made forhim. And the best of it is, no boy is allowed 
to be color-bearer who does not deserve the privilege. 
If a color-bearer does a meau action the flag is taken 
from him and given to the bravest, most truthful, 
most generous boy of the company. But each boy is 
allowed to win back the lost houor by good behavior. 

Would you like to belong to General Jack's com- 
pany and fight in his army’ 


THE PROFESSORS CHAIR. 
WATER. 
ERE is something another Professor w 
- years ago in Boston. [don't believe you've ever 
seen it. Doesn't it seem to you as though your Pro- 
fessor is pretty generous to give other Professors a 
chance now and then ? 

Prof.—Well, this isa storm. When [| gave out the 
subject, water, at our last meeting, | did not antici- 
pate the pleasure of coming to see you with a wet 
jacaet. But [I see you have a good warm tire, so I 
shall soon be comfortable. 

Henry.—I hope you will tell us about the clouds 
and rain to-night. Itis asubject closely connected 
with water. 

Prof.—We shall vot reach that at present. To-night 
we have another theme. Aud now which of you can 
tell me of what water is composed ? 

George.—I have heard that it was composed of a 
combination of gases, but | do not Know the names 
of them. 

Prot.—Water 1s a combination of eight parts of 
oxygen and one of hydrogen, by wetght, of two parts 
of hydrogen and one of oxygen, by measure. Bya 
series of experiments, which have been made by 
scientific men, itis known that water can be decom- 
posed, that is, the two guses cau be separated. If two 
thin wires, connected with the poles of a galvanic 
battery, be so placed that one end of each shall enter 
a glass vessel, a portion of water contained therein 
will be decomposed, and the gaseous product will be 
collected in tubes, fixed immediately over the point 
of each wire. I do not suppose that. you can under- 
stand fully this matter now, yet it will be well to fix 
it in your memory. 

Flora.—Pray, Mr. Professor, how can air exist in 
the water’ Ywvu told us at the last evening, when we 
were talking about the atmosphere, that there wae 
air in the water, and them, a short time after, you 
said air was lighter than water, and that it rose in 
bubbles to the top of the water. 

Prof.—A very proper question. It is now rendered 
very certain that water is composed of very smatl 
particles, nearly or quite round in form, and that the 
spaces between are filled with air, just like a tea-cup 
full of fine shot or mustard-seed, only toftiuitely small- 
er. These particles cannot be seen, they are so small, 
and the air in water, when it rises in any considerable 
quantity, displaces them. Liquids when left to them- 
selves, naturally form into the glolnilar shape. Shotare 
made by pouring melted lead through a sieve, at the 
top of some high building. As soon as the drops are 
left to themselves they acquire the proper shape, and 
before reaching the ground they cool and become 


hard. Drops of rain, when falling, are round. Hail- 
stones are rough when they reach the ground. Now 


can any one tell me why they are not round like shot, 
for they are made in the same way, substantially? 

George.—Perhaps it is the wind; for I have noticed 
that high wiuds generally accompany hail storms. 

Proft.—You are doubtless correct. There seems to 
be some dispute about the precise way in which hail- 
stones are formed. It is, however, true that they are 
frozen drops of rain. There are strong reasons for 
believing that electricity, that subtle fluid which per- 
vades all creation, has some connection with the for- 
mation of hail. Another theory is that the hail-stones, 
at first, are no larger than the smallest drops of rain, 
and that in falling through » cloud other drops are 
attached to them, and become frozen; thus causing 
them to grow larger and larger, until they reach the 
ground. 

Flora.—How large hail-stonues ever fall ? 

Prot.—It would be impossible to say, as there are fre- 
quent hail-storms in mountainous countries Which are 
upvinhabited. [| have seen them of considerable size 
myself. [sat under the shelter of a huge rock, high 
on the White Mountains, many years ago, with a 
friend during a very severe hail-storm. It was in 
June, and oue of the hottest days of the season. The 
storm lasted but a very few minutes, not more than 
five, yet iu that short period a great quantity of hail 
fell. Lcould bave easily picked up a bushel of hail- 
stones as large as butter nuts. Hail storms are very 
connnon in the south of France, and on the Pyrenees 
Mountains. The hail-stones which fall there are fre- 
quently as large asa hen’'s egg; and there is no reason 
to doubt that they have fallen twice that size. But | 
think we are wandering from our subject somewhat. 

I have told you that water can be decomposed, and 


the two gases, of which it is formed, weighed and | 


measured, 


Helen Williams.—What if the two gases be put to- 
gether again ’ 

Prot.—Uf the two gases are put together again and in- 
Hamed, they become water as before. But they must 
be in the exaet proportions | bave named. If we take 
three parts of hydrogen to one of oxygen, and explode 
them, one partof the bydrogen will remain upcom- 
bined. Oxygen and hydrogen, whev mixed in the 
right proportions to form water, are very explosive, 
und it is unsafe to experiment with them, except in 
very small quantities. 

Water freezes at thirty-two degrees above zero, 
Fresh water copgeals much quicker than sea-water. 

Henry.—l once heard an old sailor say that the 
oceun, in some places, had no bottom. Don't you 
suppose that he knew better? 

P’rot.—I cannottell. A single moment's reflection 
would convinee any person, not a complete idiot, that 
the ocean must have a bottom. The ocean 1s so deep 
in some places that no bottom hasever been found by 
sounding, and perhaps this was what the sailor meant. 
There are various obstacles to prevent sounding to a 
great depth. One reason is the motion of the ship 
tends to curve the line, so that the sinking of the lead 
is impeded. Scoresby sounded the Greenland Ocean 
to the depth of seven thousand two hundred feet, over 
a mile and a quarter, without finding any bottom. 
Others have sent the lead still deeper; and it is at least 
probable that the ocean is somewhat deeper, in some 
places, than the height of the highest mountain, or 
over five miles. Whether any unknown fishes or sea- 
monsters live at this great depth, we cannot tell. 

Flora.—For my part, | do not understand how fishes 
separate the air from the water when they breathe. 

Prot.—God has provided them with apparatus, per- 
fect and complete. The water is thrown off through 
the fxills. If you were to hold a fish's gills, so that it 
could not open them, the creature would soon die. 

Gieorge.—Several years ago | heard a person say that 
it would not kill fishes to freeze them. I suppose he 
must buve been mistaken. 

Prot.—No; be was without doubt correct. Fishes 
are cold-blooded, and in that respect differ from all 
other auimate objects. | have pever seen the experi- 
ment tried, yet there is abundant evidence to prove 
that not only fishes, but frogs, snails and lizards, after 
being frozen bard, solid as a stone, are capable of be 
ing reenimated. Sir John Franklin, the enterprising 
navigator, recently in the porthern seas, and about 
whose safety so much interest bas been manifested, 
both in this country and Furope, while at Fort Chipe- 
wyan, in March, 1820, makes the following notes: 

“*It may be worthy of notice here, that the fish froze as 
soon us they were taken out of the nets, and in a short time 
becume solid masses of ice. Of course they exhibited no 
signs of life. If, however, in this completely frozen state 
they were thawed before the fire, they recovered their anima- 
tion. This was particularily the case with the carp, and we 
hud occasion to observe it repeatedly, as Dr. Richardson occu- 
pied himself in examining the structure of the different 
species of tish, and was always, in the winter, obliged to thaw 
them before be could cut them. We bave seen a carp recover 
so far as to leap about with great vigor, after it had been 
frozen for thirty-six hours."’’ 


PUZZLES. 
EASY DIAMOND AND WORD SQUARE. 


A useful but not 
4. A very small 


1. A consonant. 2. A female. 3. 
very ornamental part of clothing. 
sea-serpent. 5. A consonant. 

ANAGRAMS. 

1. l-or-purse. Low-lip. 5. Sear-net. 4. (‘ut-man- 
Il-come. I-nip-reet. 6. I-am-no-tun. 7. Late 
livery. &. Strap-crint. 9 Chin-beg-see. 10. Not—vile. 

M. B.H 
“TEP-LADDER. 
lam composed of thirteen letters. 

My &, 6, 15, 4 is recreation. 

My 5, 4, 5, 6, Lis a period of years. 

My 11, 7, 2, Wis ended. 

My &, 12, Lisa New England dish. 

My 6, 9 is an exclamation. 

My whole contains a world of knowledge. 


EASY ENIGMAS. 
I. 
fam composed of ten letter . 
My 6, 2. 9 isa grain. 
fy 8, 10, 7, 3 is to stumble. 
My 5, 4, Lis not apt to be dry. 
My whole is the name of a small printing press. 
Cc. 
ANSWERS T) PUZZLES OF AUG. 1A. 
Enigma.— Hope is the dupe of future years: memory lives 
in those gone by. 
Corkscrew, descending and ascending. 


@ (ircular Puzzle with Inner Lines.— 
AEB N E 

s E E s N T E 
B E 

EST INSERTION 
T 

r R E A D 
@ 

@ ‘ N E 

oo »s 

. a 


Additions.—1L. Bit-ten,. 2. Cat-nip. 3. Sat-in. ¢ Win- 
5. We-uver. 6. Sod-deu. 7. Rat-tan. &. Big-gin. 


| 
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Farm and Garden, 


AMONG THE BERRY PLANTS. 


KE. P. Roe’s Fall circular of new plants 
is as juicy as the berries that will here- 
after grow upon them, and we propose 
to squeeze out a few drops for the bene- 
fit of our readers. FE. P. may well come 
jubilantly forward to chat with his pa- 
trons after being awarded thirty-one 
premiums and a gold medal for his 
strawberries, besides the first Boston 
premium for his new raspberry. If one 
is first in Boston, what may he pot be 
everywhere else? Everywhere else he 
seems to have been, occupied in studying 
fruits at various points in Virginia, 
southern, central and northern New 
Jersey, and in New England. But not 
in western New York. We think we 
know how to grow fruit out this way, 
even strawberries, and we don't believe 

. P. R. has seen, or even heard of, a 
certain Panic’ strawberry that is 
makinga panic among the old-fashioned 
kinds. 

Heseems to take great pains to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the charac- 
teristics of all the varieties he cultivates, 
so as to be sure that they are true to 
name. He visits the Crescent Seedling 
in four different places, and Keeps a 
Vigilant eye both on his own planting 
and on stock brought from other parties. 
Hence he is proud to print testimonials 
from individual buyers of 96,000, 77.500, 
and 65,000 strawberry plants, who find 
them to be all that is claimed for them. 
Some testimonials come from California, 
England, and Syria. A novel feature of 
the circular, and one which in a wide 
experience of plant catalogues we never 
met before, is the telling the exact truth 
about his new varieties, even when it is 
ofa nature to hurt their budding repu- 
tation. Thus he frankly says that the 
*“ Pride of the Hudson” raspberry is in- 
clined to scald during the midsummer 
heat; that the canes were injured by 
frost last winter, anu the berry is not 
firm enough for long carriage. About 
his new gooseberries, ** Early Ruby” and 
“Late Emerald,’ he says that this year 
the plants, where they stood in the hot 
sun aud in ground that had been dis- 
turbed by spring cultivation, mildewed 
badly. But the raspberry ripens its 
canes, and produces beautiful fruit for 
home use; and the gooseberries, undis- 
turbed in the shade, produce abundantly 
and without any mildew 

A new wrinkle in strawberry culture 
is to send out the plants in little wooden 
‘boxes, three inches square. The method 
is not new, but the wooden boxes are. 
Having been for several weeks imbedded 
in the earth, they are soft and easily 
broken apart, and the plant with its ball 
of earth is ready to be set out, and to 
keep on growing as if nothing had hap- 
pened. Wehave just set out some “Cres- 
cent Seedlings” and ‘Forest Rose” 
grown in this manner. It is one of the 
ways to head off Father Time, and get 
a good crop of berries next June. 

These two varicties seem to head the 
list of promising new things. The “Cres- 
cent” is wonderfully prolific, and of 
fair flavor; the ** Rose” is firm, beauti- 
ful. and high-flavored. The Duchesse”’ 
is very early, and wonderfully produc- 
tive. The “Great American” needs high 
culture; without this it fails, and be- 
comes an ordinary berry. The * Cum- 
berland Triumph’’ makes enormous 
stools, producing fruit of mammoth size 
and as regular as pippin apples. But it 
is soft and of pale color. “Capt. Jack ”’ 
is Very productive, but the fruit does not 
average large. The “Monarch of the 
West” maintains it high character, 
though some complain of the green tip 
and pale color. A crate of * Monarchs” 
was sent to a leading hotel on Broad- 
way. The proprietor immediately tele- 
graphed, “Send darker, riper berriceé.”’ 
But as the green, sour things were on 
hand he thought he would try and get 
them eaten. They were eaten, and with 
praise between every mouthful; and be- 
fore the day was over he again tele- 
graphed, *“‘Send some more of the same 
kind.’ Fight berries being weighed 
averaged an ounce each. 

There is not much doing in new rasp- 
berries, except the “ Pride,’ which is 
winning golden opinions, and first pre- 
miums. When Mr. Downing says that 


“it is the largest, finest, best-flavored., 
and most promising red raspberry that 
he has seen,” the words mean some- 
thing. 

The *“ Ruby” gooseberry is early, and 
of a dark red color when ripe. The 
* Emerald” is a large, late, green goose- 
berry, which bids fair to rival the Eng- 
lish varieties in size and hardiness. The 
two will cover the season very well, 
though we should not wish to discard 
our present favorite, the * Downing.” 
Nothing new in currants. In black- 
berries, the “ Snyder” is winning a fine 
reputation. It is enormously productive 
of fine-flavored fruit of medium size. 

The concluding pages of the circular 
are pervaded with a fine literary, edu- 
cational, and real-estate flavor, which 
agreeably diversifies the fruity quality 
of the rest. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the € Christian Union. 


Dutch Bulbous Roots, 


Priced Catalogues on application for our 
New Importations of first class 


HYACINTHs, 
TULIPs, 


LILIES, ete., 


now ready for mailing. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 


15 John Street, New York. 


TO ADVERTISERS! 


sements in the ne eager Unit 
De minion of Can To fi reish advertisers with 
eliable informati “ concerning newspapers and their 
rates, and thus enable the most inex penenced to *elect 
itelligently the mediums best adapted to any porticu- 
ar purpose, WE ISSUE SEMI-ANNUAL EDITIONS OF 


AYER & SON’S MANUAL 
FOR ADVERTISERS. 164 8vo. pp. Gives the 
names, circulation, and advertising rates of several 
thousand ne wsepapers inthe United States ant Canada, 
nd contains more information of value to adve ortise r 
than can be found in any other publication. All lists 
revised in each edition, and where practicable 
ssreduced. The special offers are numerous and 
inusually advantageous. It will pay you to examine 
be spending any money in newspaper advertising. 
1@ last edition will be sent postpaid to any address on 
receipt of 25 cents by N. W. AVER & SON, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, Times Building, Philadelphia 


Union 
EXTRAS. 


No. |. Our Church Work: A Series 
of Papers by the Kev. Stephen H. Tyng, 
Jr. O.D. 15 cents. 

No. 2. How to Study the Bible, by 
the Rev. Lyman Abbott, 15 cents. 

No. 3. Henry Ward Beecher in the 
West (with Steel-plate EKngraving of Mr. 
Beecher). In which he has given sketches of 
the people and places on his route. 15 centa. 

No. 4. The Russo-Turkish War 
(witha Map embracing the Seat of War and the 
surrounding country). Comprising in seven 
articles the origin and growth of the Bastern 
Question. 15 cents. 

No. 5. The Strike and its Lessons: 
Two addresses by Henry Ward Beecher. 
A verbatim report of what he really did say 
about the labor strikes. 15 centa. 

No. 6. The Background of Mys- 
tery. A verbatim report of Henry ard 
Beecher’s Sermon on the queation of Eternal 
Punishment. 1 cents. 

No. 7. A Layman’s Thoughts on 
Preaching. A series of papers by a dis- 
tinguished member of the New York Bar, in 
which he tells the ministers, pot how to preach, 
but what area layman's thoughts on the sub- 
ject. 15 cents. 

No.8. The Future State. Contents: 
THE PROBLEM AND Ifs PERPLEXITIES. 
By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. ENDLESS 
PUNISHMENT. By the Rev. S. C. Bartiett, 
D.D., Pres. of Dartmouth College. THE REs- 
TITUTION OF ALL THINGS. By the Kev. 
Andrew Jukes, of the Church of England. 
CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY. By the Rev. 
J. H. Pettingel! THE PROB. 
LEM OF THE FUTURE. By the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott. 15 cents. 

No. 9. Christian Work on Busi- 
ness Principles. A Paper read before the 
Congregational State Conference, Ohio, by E. 
L. Day. 10 cents. 

No. 10. Christianity Unchanged 
by Changes. Two Addresses on the “ Signs 
of the Times,” by HENRY WAtD BEECHER. 15 
centa. 

No. !. How to Spend the Sum- 
mer. A mo pamphiet of 112 pp., containing 
articles on Summer Kecreation by W. H. H. 
Murray. Donald G. Mitchel! (ik Marvel), H. 
Laicus,” Gail Hamilton, and others. (See 
Table of Contents on another page.) 2 cents. 

No. 12. Tr e Army of the Republic. 
Its Services ind Destiny. Mr. Beecher’s Ura- 
tion atthe Reunion of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, at Springt ‘id, Mass., June 5. Price 10 cts. 

Sent postpai ' on receipt of price. 


etc., 


Any two of the -nt Pamphlets for 2 cents. 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
77 PARK PLACE, NEw YORK. 


NATURAL 


HIGHLY EFFERVESCENT, 


APPROVED by the Academie de Medecine of 
France, and its saie in France authorized by special 
order of the French Government. 

Recommended by the highest MEDICAL AU- 
THORITIES in New York 

“A great relief for 

“ A deligttful beverage.”’ 

* Par superior to Vichy, Seltzer, or ony other.” 

Most grateful and refreshing 

“ Absolutely pure and ne: superior to 
all for dutiy use; free from all the objections 
urge q against Croton and artificially aerated wa- 
ters.’ 

‘Impregnated only with ites own gas.’ 

Useful ana very agreeable 

Healthful and wel! suited for Dyspepsia and 
cases of acute disease.”’ 

‘Mildly antacid; agrees well with dyspeptics 
and where there is a goucy diathesis 

* By far the most agreeable, alone or mixed with 
wine; useful in Catarrhs of Stomach or Biadder, 
and in Gout.’ 

“ Not only a luxury, but a necessity.” 

To be had of all Wine Merchants, Grocers, Drug- 
giste.and Mineral Water Dealers throughout the 
United States, and wholesale of 


FRED’K DE BARY & CO., 
BOLE AGENTS, 
Nos. 41 and, Le RREN STREET, 


Every genuine bears the registered pic- 
torial label of the 


APOL NARIS COMPAN 


Y (Limited ) London, 


PURE CARBONIC ACID WATER, 


Selters, Vichy, Bitter Water. 


Waters from Saratoga, Balston Spa, &c. 


y 

Belmont Ginger Ale, 
AN IDEAL BEVERAGE, 
Pronounced by connoisseurs superior to the im- 
orted. 

Prize Medals and Diplomas awarded our products 
over all competitors at Centennial, Vienna and 
other Expositions. 

For sale by leading Drugeists, Grocers, & Hotels. 


BOLEN & BYRNE, 
415 to 423 East 54th Street, New York. 


18 Elegant New Style Chromo Cards, with name 
luc. post-paid. Geo. L. Keen & Co , Nassau, 


HOW TO SPEND THE SUMMER: 


Where to Go; How to Go; How to Save Money. 


A neatly bound pamphlets 
a series of articles on Summer Recreation. 


CONTENTS. 
re KIPALETICS, By Howarp Crospy, 
COTTAGE HOUSEKEEPING, By a Corrace 


HOUSEKEEPER. 

SUMMER SCHOOLS, By C. F. Tuwine. 

A SHORT TRIP TO EUROPE, By Avstin 
ABBOTT, 

TROUT FISHING. By Larcus. 

CAMPING OUT. By W. H. H. Murray. 

THE MODERN CANOE, By tHe Commopore 
or THE New York Canoe 

SHORT TRIPS AROUND NEW YORK, By 


GeorGe ELLIncton. 


SUMMER ON A FARM. By 
MITCHELL. 


HARD-SCRABBLE. By H. H. 
THE SEA-GIRT ISLE. By Frank H, Converse. 
ON WHEELS, By the Rev. Samvuet Scovitie. 


Donato G. 


SUMMER CAMP MEETINGS. By LYMAN 
AtsoTT, 
HOW TO STAY AT HOME WITHOUT 


GRUMBLING, By Gam Hamivrton. 
Price 25 Cents. 
Sent postpaid on receipt ot price. 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
27 Park Place. New York. 


MINERAL WATER 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELYS' BELLS. 


For Churches, etc,, known to t ape. since 
46. oe made at“ THE ME BELL 
West Troy. N. Y. Patent 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Cop “rand Tin 
for Churches, ‘hooks, Fire 
Alarms, Farme,etc. FULLY 


Catal 
sent Freee VANDUZEN & TIFT, & 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y. 
Manufacture superior qua of Bel ile. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BEI LS 


No Avencves. 


liiustrated Catalogue sent free. 


TT 


PIANOS*’ Another battle on high RACING IN 


War on mono- 


polista renewed. Beatty's latest ine full reply 


(free) before buyin Rea 


Lowest prices ever 
WAR Pb. Beatty, Wash't 


lateat circular. 


LISAYA. 


> 
USE ONLY Cn vi 
gee 
ZEB 
Om 
ANGELIQUE 
635 BROADWAY 


NEW-YORK, 


2 3 ets. 


20 Cards, all Snowflake, We., or 10 Beat Chromos, 10c., 


with name. Samples 3c. J. B. Huested, Nassau, N.Y 


‘| DITMAN’S SEA SALT 


produce real sea water at will, st. 
“itr enlt in ordinary water. 


tists 


$1200 


AGENTS WANTED. 
WANTED 


More Young Men and Women 
Book-keeping, Penmanst 


sip, how to do Business, ete. 
to fi. l positions at to $1,000 a year, Assistence Bdered 
worthy graduates In obtaiping good, honorable tuations. 
stamp COLLEG 


Paimeeville, 


Achiress wit! 

AGENTS WANTE for several first-class Illus- 
trated Subscription Books. 

Special territory assigned. Descriptive 

with terms, mailed on to B. Appin- 

cott & Co. (Subscription Dep't), Pubs a. 


ADIES can make % 4 day in their own 
town. Address ELLIS Mr’o Co.,Waltham,Mas 


Ralary. Saieemen wanted to sell our 
Staple Goods to dears. No 
Expenses paid. 
meut. address 5. A. GRANTS CO. 
3, 4,68 Home 


Latest Article 
out and 40 
Money Making 


A CH Articles in the 
World. Free Samples to Bi U E 


ECONOMICAL 


KINGSFORD'S OSWEGO 


= 


By 


| 


= 
4 


Agents for 3 cent stamp 
STARCH. 


oot ostage. J. Bride & Co. 
PERFECTLY 


PURE 


STRONGER 


THAN ANY OTHER 


‘2 UNIFORM, 
ALWAYS THE SAME, 


the leading Chemists of the Country. 


without it. All Grocers eell it. 


Absolutely Pure. 


The oidest and most reliable brand, full weight, uniform and wholesome. 
and makes better rolls. biscuit, corn-bread, muffins, cukes, &c., than any other prepared. 

It is free from injurious Substances of eve ry kind and bas received the strongest Com- 
mendation of the Board of Health of New York and other Cities. Also the endorsement 


AKING 
OWDER 


Tt goes further 


It is peerless and unapproachable in quality, and any family who once uses t will not 


iti hill 
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WILL PAY READ 


With any of these premiums offered to increase the circulation of “* Mamma's Sunshine for Little Children,” orders will be received for the Christian Union from NEW SUBSCRIBEKS ONLY. 


$6.25 for $3.40 


For one year. moothiv. sise 94 worth 
Mu the [2 numbers. pages. beautify 
tire te fog th- thi oe 


coll | 


Christian Union, (new subdecriber 3.00 

The lead me temily 

by 
Lyman Abtett 


Total offer is worth. $6.25 5 


tr of America veer 
HIS NUMBER CARE 
ory Ward Beecher and 


Sent for only 83.40 
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READ THIS. 


$160.25 for $50. 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia, *60.00 


eh @ la rary bind ng. marble edge 


= engravings, 4 «ngraved 
= ot beat This etition ¢ 
preselw f thie great offer cf Viamma'’s Sunshine 
library in iteelf. not seld to the trade, and can 
not vit «eleewhere for le than Siatw Dellar 
SS SS Wave ley Novels, 72.00 
prrbed ter ve Mme iliaetrations. «xtra 
ar. large tips. Exquiritely tinted paper. Hae never 
thar a eet. rare bargat 


$78.25 for $22.00 


Waverley Novels, $72.00 quarto. 
oF tu entr and tileminated tithe. Cloth elewant 
arge ty pe Heavy toned paper 


Child's Bible, 12.00 


Por toll res 


— 


Mamma’‘s Sunshine. 3.225 
Went 


ear tage prepa 


Worcester's Dictionary, 10.00 
W orvester gteat work abridged Latest 
Christian Union, ) 3.00 the standard of 

Weebly One year tage preps 
$7R.25 Mamma’s Sunshine, 3.25 
monthiy, for one year, Size §6.00 wortl 


num bers page- beautiful 
hart “4 store tor the L.ttie 


‘Total otler is worth, 


Sent for only 822.00 


Christian Union, 3.00 
belited bw Tlemew Ward Beecher ant Leman Abbott. One 
ear. Postage prepald The leading family newspaper 


Total offer is worth, $160.25 


SENT FOR ONLY $50. 
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One Million Dollars 


== —— 7 = liave been invested in the above “ unrivaled combinations" to secure 
___ ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND SUBSCRIBERS 


Mamma’s« Sunshine for Little Children,”’ and it is abeolntely throw- 
ng away your money to purchare anything, from a dollar book 
ty a thousand dollar piano, until you have written to us 
for the plans and prices of our PURCHASING 
DEPARTMENTS, opencd and worked 
exclusively in the interests of ou: 
subscribers 


orders lo 


Rev. J. HENRY SMYTH 
Philadel hia. 


{>,° 
“¢ 
‘4, 


Correspondents should enclose stamp for a reply. 
© postal cards will be answered. 
All freight charges must be paid on delivery. , 
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$9.75 for $4.45 


Wit and Humor, 3.25 


large @tavo, engray ngs, Sulser ptior work. 
Cleth extra. trold gold stamp. A magnificent bows 

Mamma’s Sunshine, 3.50 
| Meathiv. One vear. tage prepaid 


Christian Union, (new subscriber) 3.00 


Weekly, One year. Postage prepaid. a 
Total oflter is worth, $9.75 
Sent for only $4.45 
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AN kev. J. HENRY SMYTHE, 


Publisher “* Sunshine for Little Children,” 
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